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Art. L—FRENCH SPOLIATIONS OF AMERICAN COMMERCE. 


Tue following report and resolutions, upon the subject of the claims of 
a large number of our citizens upon the United States, for French spolia- 
tions prior to 1800, were recently adopted by the Legislature of Rhode 
Island. ‘They are understood to be from the pen of the Hon. Josrrn L. 
Titt1nenast, late a member of Congress from that state.* Nothing 
new could be added to facts already known to the few in the country who 
have paid particular attention to the subject, but Mr. Titurnenasr has 
presented, in a condensed and comprehensive form, the leading facts and 
considerations, that should influence Congress to prompt and decided 
legislative action, As these facts, however, are not generally known 
and understood—as the claims are of very extensive interest, and so 
founded in justice as to merit the attention and approbation of the nation, 
we have thought it might prove acceptable to many of our readers, to 
publish, and thus preserve, this concise history in the pages of the Mer- 
chants’ Magazine, particularly as the subject is now before Congress.+ 





# Mr, Tillinghast enclosed a copy of this report to us a short time prior to his death, 
with a request that it might be published in our Magazine. 

+ The editor of the National Intelligencer, on making up his account of the second 
week’s labor of the present session of Congress, speaks thus of the French claims: 

“In the Senate, the claim of citizens interested in French spoliations prior to 1800, 
which it is a reproach to Congress, and a dishonor to the government, to have suffered to 
remain so long unsettled, has been bronght to notice in a manner, and from a political 
quarter which inspires some faint hope for those who, viewing the subject as we do, con- 
sider the public faith solemnly pledged in this matter, that justice will at length be done. 
Most of the original claimants rest in their graves ; but their descendants, to whom these 
claims were in many cases the only legacy, are, most of them, as we understand, in a 
situation to entitle them to the deepest sympathy for their sufferings—some of them in 

-houses, and others in abject dependence, to each of whom the government, for more 
then forty years has rightfully owed thousands of dollars. We do not know a single man 
or woman among them, but we have long thought them greatly wronged and oppressed 
by the government. It is not necessary to multiply words on this subject. ‘The neglect 
of the rmment for so.long a time to discharge its duties towards creditors, amounts 
toa silkeel-_-eot a refusal to pay, by a single state, is denominated repudiation.” 
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116 French Spoliations of American Commerce. 


The claims of our citizens upon the genera] government for French spoliations 
prior to the convention of 1800, are, in effect, but claims for that just compensation 
which the Constitution of the United States expressly “eng a for all whose pri- 
vate property is taken for public use. The words of the Constitution are, “ nor 
shall private property be taken for public use without just compensation.” 

These claims were originally valid and admitted claims against the French 
government. 

The claim of an individual of one nation upon the government of another, for 
illegal captures or confiscations of his property under the authority and command 
of that government, is property. The claim is a portion of the private property of 
the individual. As such, it has a specific value in market; it is transierable for 
value; and on the death of its owner it passes to his legal representatives. It is 
true it cannot be enforced in a court of law, for nations are not amenable to such 
tribunals. But the right is not without its remedy. Nations are amenable to 
each other, under the laws of nations ; and the appropriate and well known reme- 
dy, in such cases, is negotiation, or, if that fails, war. It is true, that flagrant 
and formal war—what is called “solemn war,’”—so far dissolves the claim, that 
unless the nation which declares the war is so successful in it as to be able to 
secure the indemnity by the treaty which ensues, the indemnity may be lost. 
Still, by the code of nations, war is the penalty upon which an unjust nation refu- 
ses right. It may rather be called the process for enforcing right, as civil tribunals 
employ force, in the last resort, in their process for compelling the justice which is 
not voluntarily rendered. But in the case of demands upon nations where the 
validity of the claims is either admitted or apparent, resort to war has long ceased 
to be necessary. Our whole experience, as a nation, shows the truth of this. 
Millions upon millions have been claimed and recovered of foreign governments 
through the peaceful remedy of negotiation: and numerous as are the govern- 
ments against which we have had occasion to urge such demands, we have as 
yet found no Christian government willing to encounter war, by a plain refusal 
to comply with its responsibilities in such cases. The remedy by negotiation is 
therefore believed to be sufficient. 

All governments are bound to assert for their citizens, or subjects, the rights 
which they are entitled to claim against foreign governments, and to prosecute 
those rights for the obtaining of complete redress, where redress is delayed or 
refused. They are bound to do this as much as they are bound to provide legal 
remedies in proper tribunals of justice, for wrongs committed by and upon indi- 
viduals within their own jurisdiction ; as much as the officers and courts of law 
are bound to apply the remedies which the law provide. 

Where the injury, on which the demand was founded, was accompanied, at the 
time, by a promise of indemnification, or was followed by an admission of respon- 
sibility, the value of the claimant’s property in the claim can seem to be subject 
to no contingency, unless he may ae one in some neglect or mismanage- 
ment of his own government, or in the insolvency of the government that owes 
the indemnity. 

The claims in question are for captures and confiscations of some six or seven 
hundred vessels and their cargoes, under the authority of certain decrees issued 
by France, between 1793 and 1800, in a war in which we were neutrals. France 

romised indemnification to the innocent neutrals that should suffer under those 
ives: and she subsequently acknowledged her responsibility for these particu- 
lar claims. In the negotiation in which our government took charge of them, 
France expressed herself disposed to pay to our government, in money, the amount 
that should be ascertained, by commissioners, to be due upon them; in which 
case she would expect similar indemnities to be paid in money, to her, for some 
sixty claims of her citizens against our government ; also, payment of such na- 
tional claims as she might establish, and a full compliance with all the national 
rights that had accrued to her under existing treaties ; or else, to pay our govern- 
ment the full value of the indemnities due to our citizens as claimed, by offsetting 
so much thereof against the claims of her citizens as would indemnify them 
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and the residue against a portion of her national claims and rights, which, to a 
certain extent, she would thereupon relinquish ag against us. 

The owners of these claims, then, held them in 1800 as property, recognized 
and protected by the principles and remedies of public law ; as absolutely property, 
to i iene and purposes, as is property in any vested right to damages, property 
in any chose in action, or any other property in title, which, as between citizen 
and citizen, is recognized and protected by the provisions and remedies of muni- 
cipal law. As property, they could be transferred for valuable consideration, or 
assigned for security ; they descended from ancestor to heir, and were adminis- 
tered by executors and administrators. 

Jn 1801, the government of the United States took the whole of this private 
pregery for public use. It took this property and appropriated it to, and for the 
use and benefit of, the whole nation, as arranged for, and designated in, the ratiti- 
cations of a conyention with France, commenced in 1800, and finally ratified in 
1801. In the negotiation which ended in that convention, these claims were the 
prominent subject of demand on our part; while, on the part of France, aside from 
a comparatively few claims in behalf of individuals, the demands were of a differ- 
ent character: they were for performance thereafter, and for reparation for non- 
performance theretofore, of treaty stipulations that had been found to be very 
onerous to the government and people of the United States, and were likely to 
become still more so, In that negotiation, our government took the control of 
the claims of its own citizens, and deliberately, and no doubt wisely, extinguished 
them as against France, by releasing that nation therefrom, for the consideration 
of a release from France to the United States of matters of most critical interest, 
and of incalculable importance to our whole country. 

One of these matters was the obligation of the United States, by the treaty of 
alliance of February 6, 1778, to guarantee to France, against all other powers, 
and forever, all her dominions on this side of the Atlantic, including St. Domingo 
and her other West India Islands, as they were possessed by her in 1778. This 
obligation is found in the following words, in the 11th article of that treaty : 
“The two parties guaranty mutually from the present time, and forever, against 
all other powers, to wit, the United States to his Most Christian Majesty, the 

resent possessions of the Crown of France, in America, as well as those which 
itmay acquire by the future treaty of peace: and his most Christian Majesty 
guaranties, on his part, to the United States, their liberty, sovereignty and inde- 
pendence,” &c., “ and also their possessions,” &c. 

Of that treaty we had the full benefit, in the large and efficient assistance we 
thenceforth received from France, which contributed to the early and successful 
result of the war of the revolution, in the establishment of our independence. 
Having established our independence, and having no foreign possessions, the 
guaranty on the part of France was, thereafter, in effect, merely nominal. But 
France had foreign possessions in our neighborhood, constantly and eminently 
exposed to assault and conquest. We have seen them successively torn from 
her dominion. The guaranty on our part, therefore, was of grave and serious 
consequence, pregnant with peril and expense to the nation: and the fulfilment 
of it must inevitably, and often, have embroiled us in war. 

Another of these matters, was the claim of France under the treaty of amity 
and commerce, of February 6, 1778, which contained mutual and large conces- 
sions of exclusive privileges to the people and government of each nation, in 
regard to their commerce and navigation, their ships of war and privateers, and 
the proceedings of their several functionaries in éach other’s ports. in relation to 
prizes and other subjects. Among other advantages, secured to France by this 
treaty, was that of using our ports for the shelter and accommodation of her pub- 
lic ships of war and privateers ; for repairing, providing and fitting them out ; for 
receiving, protecting and dismissing at pleasure, her prizes, without entry or du- 
ties, and without interference, on our part, either through our Admiralty courts or 
otherwise : from all which privileges every enemy of France was expressly and 
forever excluded. 

Another of these matters arose under the Consular Convention of November 14, 
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1788, securing to the Consuls and Vice Consuls of France independent powers of 
police and judicature in our ports, 

What inconvenience, annoyance, and public mflammation, had arisen in the 
interval between 1788 and 1800, from the exercise of the powers and privileges 
claimed under these treaties by the Consuls and Vice Consuls, and by one of the 
Ministers of France in this country; what accusations, recriminations, and char- 
ges of abuse of privileges so liable to abuse, had pervaded and agitated the coun- 
try, may well be remembered by many o/ our citizens. 

France, then, in the negotiation of 1800, proceeded upon the ground of an un- 
= ge right of our citizens to indemnity from her for losses under her decrees, 
and by means of her privateers and agents. She was bound to make this admis- 
sion, not only by the laws of nations, but also by her own express engagement, as 
contained in her decree of the 9th of May, 1793, directing the capture of neutraj 
vessels, which was the first decree that seriously affected our commerce, and con- 
tains these words : “ provisions belonging to neutrals shall be paid for according 
to the value in their destined ports; neutral vessels, after discharging the parts 
of their cargoes consisting of provisions and enemies’ goods, shall be released, 
their stipulated freight shall be paid, and the tribunals shall allow them a just 
indemnification for the detention.” In a letter of the 14th of October, 1793, 
the French Minister of Foreign Affairs apologises to our Minister, Mr. Morris, for 
the capture of our vessels authorised and made under that and subsequent decrees, 
informing him that the republic had been put to this painful necessity by “the ex- 
treme rigor with which the English and other belligerants treat all the neutral 
vessels destined for France.” In the same letter, the same Minister says, “ We 
hope that the government of the United States will attribute to their true cause 
the abuses of which you complain, as well as other violations of which our cruis- 
ers may render themselves guilty, in the course of the present war ;” and, “ the 
difficulty of distinguishing our allies from our enemies, fas often been the cause 
of offences committed on board your vessels ; all the administration could do, is to 
order indemnification to those who have suffered, and to punish the guilty.” 

But, in 1800, France placed against our demand for this promised indemnifica- 
tion, her own demand for a full performance, on our part, and a full indemnity for 

t non-performance of our engagements and obligations under the treaties. 
hese were of so irksome and hazardous a character, they pressed so closely upon 
our independence and sovereignty, and called for such sacrifices in regard to our 
tranquillity and our resources, that our government had long seen that, at some 
price or other, we must be rid of them. But France insisted on an adherence to 
such of them as seemed at once very important to her, and very troublesome to 
us, and she put so high a value upon the modification or relinquishment of such 
of them as she would consent to modify or relinquish, that our envoys found it 
was beyond their power to come, at that time, toa definite agreement upon either 
of these demands. The last and most moderate proposition submitted to them by 
the French Ministers, was of the 4th of September, in these words : 

“We shall have a right to take our prizes into the ports of America. 

“ A commission shall regulate the indemnities which either of the two nations 
may owe to the citizens of the other. 

“The indemnities which shall be due by France to the citizens of the United 
States, shall be paid by the United States. And in return for which, France 
yields the exclusive privilege resulting from the 17th and 22d articles of the treaty 
of commerce, and from the rights of guarantee of the 11th article of the treaty o! 
alliance.” - 

By this it appears that France valued her rights under the treaties, and her 
claim for violations of them, at a much higher rate than the amount due from her 
to American citizens ; for, after sacrificing a large portion of those rights, and all 
her national claim of damages, for the payment of that amount, she still insisted 
on reserving the important right under those treaties, of bringing her prizes into 
our ports. But the great privileges and the large claims against our government, 
for national damages, which she was willing to relinquish in payment of the 
claims of our citizens, shows how high a value she attached to those claims, 
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and how unqualified was her sense of the obligation that rested upon her to pay 
them. 

Our envoys deemed this proposition inadmissible, and returned a counter pro- 

ition, as the nearest approach they could make to that of France, which was 
as follows: 

“1st. The former treaties shall be renewed and confirmed. 

“9d. The obligations of the guaranty shall be specified and limited, as in the 
first paragraph of their third proposition of the 30th August. 

- There shall be mutual indemnities, and a mutual restoration of captured pro- 
perty not yet definitively condemned, according to their 5th and 6th propositions 
of that date. 

“4th. If, at the exchange of ratifications, the United States shall propose a mu- 
tual relinquishment of indemnities, the French republic will agree to the same ; 
and in such case,.the former treaties shall not be deemed obligatory, except that 
under the 17th and 22d articles of that of commerce, the parties sha!l continue 
forever to have for their public ships of war, privateers, and prizes, such privileges 
in the ports of each other as the most favored nation shall enjoy.” 

By this the guaranty was at all events to be limited and reduced to an engage- 
ment on the part of each, whenever any of the specified possessions of the other 
were attacked, to furnish a supply, on the one hand, of arms, on the other, of pro- 
visions, to the amount of one million of francs; with liberty to each to exonerate 
itself wholly from the guaranty by paying, in seven years, the gross sum of five 
millions of francs in money, or in such securities as might be issued for indemni- 
ties: but it was to be at the option of the United States, in the form of the ratifi- 
cations, by discharging the claim for indemnities, to relieve themselves from the 
onerous obligations of the treaties, and from the exclusive rights of the French in 
our ports, reducing them to such general privileges as are enjoyed by the most 
favored nations. 

In the conversation which followed upon these propositions, the French Minis- 
ters refused the 2d and 4th, but proposed a modification of the 4th, giving France 
the same option as the United States, as to renouncing, in the ratifications, all 
claims to indemnities on both sides, and providing that the treaties, in that case, 
should still be maintained, in all respects, except that the guaranty should be re- 
linquished, and the privileges of France, under the 17th and 22d articles of the 
treaty of commerce should also be reduced to such privileges, in those respects, 
as might be enjoyed by the most favored nation. Our envoys endeavored to treat 
upon a modification ot their 2d proposition, so as to make the guaranty a stipula- 
ted succor of 2,000,000 of francs, in case of attack, and redeemable by the pay- 
ment, at once, of 10,000,000. But the French Ministers refused to treat for any 
modification of the treaties, unless accompanied with an absolute relinquishment of 
indemnities, and avowed that, rather than sign such a treaty, even if instructed by 
their government to sign it, they would resign. Finding, however, that although 
it had become impossible to agree on this subject, there was no difficulty in regard 
to any of the other articles of a convention that should regulate the relations and 
rights of the two nations in all other respects, the Ministers of the two govern- 
ments, on the 30th of September, agreed upon and concluded such a convention, 
consisting of twenty-seven articles, inserting in it a provision in relation to the 
treaties and indemnities, connecting and postponing them ; which provision stands 
as the 2d article of the convention, and is in these words : 

“Art. 2. The ministers plenipotentiary of the two parties, not being able to 
agree, at present, respecting the treaty of alliance of the 6th oi February, 1778, 
the treaty of amity and commerce of the same date, and the convention of 14th 
November, 1788, nor upon the indemnities mutually due or claimed, the parties 
will negotiate further on these subjects at a convenient time; and until they have 
agreed upon these points, the said treaties and convention shall have no operation, 
and the relations of the two countries shall be regulated as follows.” 

The convention was immediately ratified by “ Bonaparte, First Consul, in the 
name of the French people.” 

It will be perceived that, by this 2d article, the French government solemnly 
admits its responsibility in regard to the indemnities due to, or claimed by, our 
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citizens, and promises to entertain them as the subject of a further and distinct 
negotiation. 

hen the-convention was submitted to the Senate of the United States, by the 
President, that body thought it could perceive that the French Ministers had now 
not only subscribed to the same admission they had before made, but that they 
had accompanied it with a better proposal. ‘The Senate appears to have believed 
that, in that article, the government of France said, in effect, to thatof the United 
States, “We owe large sums to certain of your individual citizens, whose 
claims you represent and control. The grounds of their claims we do not 
dispute, and we are willing, and now bind ourselves, to arrange for them 
to the extent to which it shall be found that they have suffered. But we 
have large claims upon you as a government, under our treaties,and we hold you 
to the obligations of the treaties for the future. These we deem of more value 
than the sums due from us to your citizens. Nevertheless, we put it in your 
power, by releasing us from those sums, to release yourselves from the damages 
and obligations which we claim under the treaties. With this we will be content. 
In proof of which, we have agreed in this article, that your obligations to us under 
the treaties, shall ke suspended and inoperative, until the indemnities claimed by 
your citizens are provided for, be that time long or short. It is at your option to 
extinguish our claims at this price, by striking out this article in your ratification, 
whereby you extinguish the mutual admissions and the mutual promise to nego- 
tiate farther. In that case we shall be released forever from our responsibility 
for the indemnities, and you will be released forever from your responsibilities 
under the treaties, and for all past damages. The convention will stand complete 
without this article, and will thenceforward be the only instrument between the 
two nations that fixes, marks out, and governs their relative rights and grounds 
of claim.” 

Believing this to be, in effect, the language of France, the Senate saw that it 
was now in their power to free this country at once from the entanglement of the 
treaties, and from all the claims of France arising from them; and they most 
wisely judged that this freedom was richly worth to the country all that it could 
possibly cost, by thus making our own government responsible for the indemnities 
so taken and used in the purchase. In the ratification, therefore, the second arti- 
cle was stricken out, or rather, was declared “ to be expunged and of no validity.” 
A provision was also added, limiting the duration of the convention to eight years. 
Thus conditionally ratified, it went back to France for the assent of that govern- 
ment. The First Consul saw at once the whole effect of the omission of the 
article. He saw that thereby France lost her claims and treaties, and that the 
obligation to pay our citizens was transferred from the French to the American 
government. It was not until after considerable delay and correspondence that 
he consented to accept the ratification, nor would he, to the last, accept it but 
on condition that the discharge of France from the indemnities should be expressed 
in terms. This being acceded to by our Minister, Mr. Murray, the concurrence 
of the French government was at length given by the First Consul, in the follow- 
ing words : “ The government of the United States having added to its ratitication 
that the convention should be in force for the space of eight years, and having 
omitted the second article, the government of the French Republic consents to 
accept, ratify, and confirm the above convention, with the addition importing that 
the convention shall be in force for the space of eight years, and with the retrench- 
ment of the second article ; ‘ provided, that by this retrenchment the two States 
renounce the respective pretensions which are the object of the said article.’ ” 

This ratification being also conditional, it became necessary to lay the conven- 
tion again before the Senate, which was done by President Jefferson, and that 
body, on the 19th of December, 1801, resolved, “that they considered the said 
convention as fully ratified, and returned the same to the President for the usual 
promulgation.” 

Thereupon, on the 21st of December, 1801, President Jefferson, by proclama- 
tion, announced the convention to be finally ratified. 

Our government then renounced, and released to France, the claims of the 
individual citizens of the United States, who held and owned those claims as their 
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private poopeaty receiving as a consideration therefor, a renunciation and release 
on the part of France, of all her claims, individuai and national, for counter in- 
demnities, up to the date of the convention, and of all the obligations of the trea- 
ties from that time forward. 

From that day, no farther representations have been made to the French govern- 
ment by that of the United States on the subject of these claims ; for the simple 
reason, that they have been paid to our government by France. Prior to this, 
they constituted the great subject of national complaint and national demand 

inst France. Mr. Jefferson, as Secretary of State, and by command of the 
President, had, in 1793, called on the merchants who might, under the French 
decrees, suffer injuries “ contrary to the law of nations and existing treaties,” to 
forward the evidence of their claims to the Department of State, with an assurance 
that “on their forwarding hither well authenticated evidence of the same, proper 
roceedings will be adopted for their relief:” so that both the first French decree 
of May, 1793, had promised indemnity to neutrals that might suffer, and our own 
vernment had promised its protection to these claims. Our envoys to France 
had received the most positive instructions to insist upon their payment, and to 
agree to no arrangement without a provision for them. But, since 1801, no Min- 
ister to France has been authorized to hint to that government that we have any 

round of discontent or of demand against her for indemnities of this class, of a 
on anterior to that year; simply because these anterior claims of our citizens 
were then paid to our government by France. The convention for the cession of 
Louisiana, in 1803, provided for pests due to citizens of the United States, but 
for none of these claims for spoliations, simply because these had been paid to our 
government by France. Mr. Rives, in the administration of Gen. Jackson, was 
sent to France to negotiate a treaty for similar indemnities due to our citizens, 
and he succeeded in obtaining such a treaty, securing payment of all outstanding 
claims of our citizens upon the French government, and payment thereof has been 
mate by the French King; but in that negotiation Mr. Rives did not, and could 
not, present or refer to these claims, simply because it was perfectly well known 
to both governments, that these claims had already been paid to our government 
by France. Millions have been paid to our citizens by foreign states since 1801, 
and all who have suffered wrongs, except these claimants, have experienced, in 
this respect, the benefit due to them for their support of a just and energetic 
government : these claimants alone, these citizens, who equally support that govern- 
ment, have been excluded from that benefit, simply because their claims have been 
paid to our government by France. 

All who acted for either nation, in the final conclusion of that convention, per- 
fectly understood at the time, that these claims were so paid to our government by 
France ; and that such was the intention of both nations in the ratifications. Mr. 
Jefferson was President. In December, 1801, he authorized Mr. Madison to 
write to our Minister, Mr. Livingston, in respect to the declaratory clause added 
by the First Consul, the following: “I am authorized to say, that the President 
does not regard the declaratory clause as more than a legitimate inference from 
the rejection by the Senate of the second article.” 

Mr. Madison was Secretary of State. Writing to Mr. Pinckney, our Minister 
to Madrid, in 1804, when Spain sought to evade our claims on her, and had cited 
our relinguishment of these claims to France, Mr. Madison says, “ The claims, 
again, from which France was released, were admitted by France, and the release 
was for a valuable consideration, in a correspondent release of the United States 
from certain claims on them.” 

Napoleon Bonaparte was the ruler of France. Having occasion to refer to this 
transaction, while at St. Helena, he said: “The suppression of the second article 
of the convention put an end to the privileges which France possessed by the 
treaties of 1778, and annulled the just claims which America might have made for 
injuries done in time of peace.” 

Chief Justice Marshall, who was one of the three envoys first sent out, said, in 
regard to these claims, “If the envoys renounced them, or did not, by an article 
in the treaty, save them, the United States would thereby become liable for them 
to her citizens.” 
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It is as needless, as it would be tedious, to exhibit in detail the illegal acts of 
France which gave rise to these claims, for the purpose of showing that they 
were valid claims against her government ; because their validity has been admit- 
ted and acted upon by both nations, in the most solemn manner in which nations 
can act upon such subjects. 

It may seem equally needless to allude to an argument that was no sooner 
raised than refuted, that the hostile demonstrations of the two nations just prior 
to the convention, might be considered as a state of war that abrogated the claims. 
Even if it could be said with any truth, that there had been war, it would be per- 
fectly absurd to say that the claims which were provided for, and paid in the treaty 
of peace, were abrogated by the war! But there was not a war. Neither nation 
considered itself at war: neither the rulers of France, on their part, nor the Con- 
gress of the United States, which alone could declare war on our part. On the 
contrary, they expressly avowed to each other, that they negotiated upon the same 
footing as if no “ misunderstanding” had existed: that the relation between them 
had not been that of war; that they treated for the purpose of preventing war. 
And they entertained, discussed, and allowed such mutual propositions and de- 
mands, as by their very nature showed their recognition of the uninterrupted obli- 

tions of a state of amity. This suggestion, Someti: of war, is wholly from 

@ purpose, and foreign to the question. For the case of the claimants is not 
that their claims have been refused or rejected by France, but that they have been 
allowed and paid, war or no war, to their own government, which has appropriated 
them to its own use: that their government has received from France the full 
and admitted value of their claims, in a release from national demands and obli- 

tions, which it had before endeavored to purchase of France, by the offer of 
arge sums of money, added to other inducements; and that the just amount of 
their claims is, therefore, now detained in the treasury of the United States from 
its owners. 

The value to this nation of the release obtained from France, is too apparent to 
need a word of comment. How highly it was appreciated by our government, is 
evinced by its previous anxiety, and long continued efforts to obtain it. Indeed, 
prior to the ultimate negotiation, but subsequent to the existence of these claims, 
Congress had, by an act, declared that the treaties should no longer be considered 
as in force : not that it believed that one party can release itself from a compact 
without the consent of the other; but, knowing what claims could be presented 
against France, as an offset, it was willing to take the responsibility of refusing 
thereafter to perform obligations so burdensome and vexatious to the country, 
choosing rather to abide whatever penalty might ensue. At length a far more 
satisfactory, and doubtless, also, a cheaper mode of obtaining the release, was 
found in the use that was made of the fund belonging to these claimants. 

Immediately after the promulgation of the convention, to wit, in the winter of 
1801-2, many of the claimants presented their memorials to Congress, asking to 
be indemnified upon the ground that their claims had been released by our govern- 
ment to France ; but neither they nor the members of Congress were then, or for 
a long time afterwards, aware of the whole strength of their case, as it existed in 
the mass of uncollected evidence which was among the archieves of the State 
Department. A favorable report was, however, made from a committee of the 
House of Representatives, on the 22d of April, 1802, by Mr. Giles ; but no farther 
action appears to have been then had upon the memorials in either House. Me- 
morials and petitions continued to be presented from that time to 1827, and various 
reports, in all six, including that of Mr. Giles, were, from time to time, made 
upon them by the committees to whom they were referred, but without any far- 
ther evidence of the obligation of our government than what might be found in the 
public laws and treaties. Only two of these reports are adverse to the general 
principle of responsibility on the part of our government, and they are very short, 
containing no evidence of more than a cursory animadversion to the case. Three 
are long, and are evidence of a close and able examination: and that of Mr. Ma- 
rion, in 1807, though short, is strong, and is as decidedly favorable as are those 
of Mr. Giles and Mr, Holmes, which last was made in the Senate, in 1827. That 
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of Mr. Russell, made in the House, in 1822, though adverse to the case submitted 
to him upon its particular facts, as med at no time a valid claim against France, 

et expresses the deliberate opinion of his committee, that the government of the 

nited States, by impairing the just power of such claimants tc resort to France 
for redress, wh) be rightly considered:as becoming liable for such redress, to the 
same extent only as it would otherwise have actually been obtained from France ; 
and supposes that, had it appeared that our government had taken and used the 
claims, as property, for the Ye good, its responsibility might be unconditional, 
and not to be measured by the justice of the French government. 

These reports were evidently made without reference to the documents relating 
to the subject, which were in the State Department, and which were not published 
until the first session of the 19th Congress. In consequence of the numerous 
memorials that were presented, the Senate, in 1824, made a call for these docu- 
ments, comprising the instructions to our envoys, and all the correspondence and 
propositions by and between them and the French Ministers, and with the respect- 
ive governments, in regard to these claims, and the subjects of the convention. 
It took more than two years, in the department, to collate and prepare these for 
communication, and they formed a volume of between 700 and 800 pages, which 
was subsequently published by order of the Senate. These were communicated 
under a report from Mr. Clay, then Secretary of State, in which he speaks stri- 
kingly of the value of the release obtained from France in consideration of these 
claims. This publication was a volume of light upon this subject, to whoever 
would patiently bestow the labor required for a due examination of it, as it dis- 
closed, and put beyond all reasonable question, the fact, that the claims had been 
available to the United States at their full amount, and had been exchanged for an 
adequate and ample consideration. Soon afterwards, in May, 1828, a report in 
favor of the claimants was made in the Senate, by Mr. Chambers, and a similar 
one in the House, by Mr. Everett, our present Minister in England. A series of 
reports, in each House, has followed from that time, several of them from some 
of the wisest and ablest statesmen of their times, including one from Mr. Webster, 
two from Mr, Livingston, three from Mr. Everett, all upon a patient and {faithful 
examination of the facts, and all of them decidedly and emphatically favorable to 
the claimants. ‘There are two dissenting statements from individual members of 
their respective committees ; but every report of a committee since 1827, has 
been for the indemnification. These reports have, in several instances in the 
Senate, been accompanied by bills appropriating a sum for the payment of the 
claims, and providing a board of commissioners to investigate them. One of 
these bills, reported by Mr. Webster, passed the Senate, upon a full discussion, in 
1834. But in the House of Representatives, where changes of membership are 
more frequent, and where the pressing mass of ordinary business is almost beyond 
the capacity of the body, there has not been found a time for a full discussion and 
definite action. Perhaps the labor of the investigation, which the subject is sup- 
posed to require, as well as its importance, has had a tendency to occasion its 
postponement. Inthe meantime, many a respectable citizen, whose enterprise 
and activity had contributed to the prosperity of the country, has sunk into the 
vale of poverty, and languished through a comfortless old age, till released from 
mortification and despondency by death, having nothing to complain of in the 
individual dealings of his fellow-citizens, but a victim to the inconsiderate and 
unjust delay of that government which was instituted for the purpose of securing 
to him, and to every member of the body politic, the benefit of justice. Others, 
however, still live to hope, and live to be grateful, for that redemption of national 
faith, which, though tardy, appears now to be surely on its way. For it is impos- 
sible to suppose that the government of this Union, resting as it does for its exist- 
ence upon intelligence, faith, virtue and honor, will leave itself to be charged on 
the pages of history with the repudiation of a debt so understandingly contracted, 
by an authority so absolutely competent to contract it, and for a consideration so 
purely national and so immeasurably valuable. 

Resolutions urgently advising a provision for the satisfaction of these claims 
had, in 1841, been passed and forwarded to Congress by the legislatures of eight 
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states of this Union, viz: Rhode Island, Maryland, Connecticut, New Hampshire, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Delaware, and Alabama. Of these, Rhode Island took 
the lead, in 1832, and was followed by Maryland, in 1836. Memorials to the 
same effect have also been presented from disinterested citizens of other states, 
from members of the convention of Pennsylvania for amending the constitution 
of that state, and from several boards of trade. Wherever the question meets 
with attention and examination, there appears to be produced a conviction of its 
merits. 

In 1841, the number of claimants who had memorials before Congress, without 
including those who petitioned prior to 1827, was 1,011. Of these, twenty-six 
were citizens of Rhode Island, and claiming large amounts. But this number 
comprises by no means all of our fellow-citizens who will be entitled to a portion 
of the compensation that may be awarded. The interest which citizens of this 
state have in the question, is not only large in amount, but extensive in respect 
to numbers. 

The whole amount of the indemnities due, will probably never be ascertained. 
Nor is any near approximation possible, but by means of commissioners, who 
should have power to investigate, and whose awards should be definitive. In 
1827, Mr. Clay communicated to a committee of the Senate a list of such cases 
as were on the files of the State Department, in number 456, and estimated the 
pa amount of eighty-eight of them at $2,235,702 59. Of the residue he 

ad no means for estimating the amount; but as the above sum applies to less than 
one-fiith of the number of cases in the department, there can be no doubt that the 
whole amount is largely over five millions of dollars. The bills reported in the 
Senate have provided for an appropriation of five millions, in full satisfaction. 

It is presumed that a provision perfectly satisfactoryto the claimants might now 
be made, without the slightest embarrassment to the nation. A stock might be 
issued in convenient certificates. These certificates might form the best of cur- 
rency, especially as a mode of remittance; or they might be so expressed as to 
have the qualities of a more fixed capital. Life and usefulness might be thus 
given to a now dormant property. 

But no advantages of any sort can stand in competition with those which at all 
times necessarily result to a nation from a strict compliance with the obligations 
of good faith. Beyond all considerations of advantages, or of sacrifices, is the 
high and paramount obligation, which rests upon all nations, and most emphati- 
cally upon ours, to respond, without hesitation or reluctance, to the demands of 
that justice which is the motive and object of political society. 

In conformity with the views expressed in the foregoing report, the 
committee recommended the passage of the following resolutions, which 
were finally adopted at the session of the General Assembly of Rhode 
Island, January, 1844. 


Resolved, That prior to the convention between the United States and France, 
in 1800, there were large and just claims due from France to citizens of the Uni- 
ted States, for spoliations on their commerce, which claims were asserted as just 
by the government of the United States, and were not rejected by France. 

Resolved, That by the ratification of said convention, the government of the 
United States released France from the payment of said claims, in consideration 
of a corresponding release from the claims of France against the United States, 
and from the obligations of the treaties which had before existed between the two 
nations: and that, in the opinion of this assembly, the said mutual release has 
been of great advantage to the United States as a nation. 

Resolved, That this was such an appropriation of private property to public 
use, as in the opinion of this assembly, entitles the said citizens to just. compen- 
sation from the government of the United States. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, and the accompanying report, be 
transmitted by the secretary, to each of our senators and representatives in 
Congress : and that they be requested to use their exertions for procuring a just 
indemnification to said citizens. 
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Art. IL—THE SIXTH CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES.* 


MEMORIAL TO THE HONORABLE THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESEN- 
TATIVES, IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED : 


Tue undersigned respectfully represent, that various and gross errors 
having been discovered in the printed edition of the sixth census of the 
United States, the American Statistical Association appointed them a 
committee to investigate the matter, and to report thereon to your honor- 
able bodies. 

Not having reliable data with which they could compare all the details 
of the census, they have confined their investigations to the reports re. 
specting education, nosology and employments, and herewith beg leave to 
communicate the results. 

According to the census of 1840, there are in the United States 173 
universities, or colleges, containing 16,233 students. ‘There is good rea. 
son to suppose, that the number of colleges given, is almost twice as large 
as the true number, and that the number of students is exaggerated nearly 
asmuch. Four colleges, for example, are put down to Maine, which has 
two. Four to Massachusetts, which has three. Four to Connecticut, 
which has three, &c. 

The number of colleges given for these states is nearly equal to the 
number of colleges, and of theological schools, having a separate exist. 
ence, taken together. Not unlikely, institutions of this latter class were 
indiscriminately included under the designation of colleges ; although the 
difference between them, one would suppose, is clearly enough defined. 

The number of colleges reported in the American Almanac, for 1844, 
is 105, and the number of students, by which is meant undergraduates, or 
members of the four collegiate classes, is about 10,000. 

The errors in regard to the common schools are the most striking. 
Your memorialists are aware, that in the states of New York, Comecti- 
cut, and in some others, one portion of the cost of maintaining the public 
schools is assessed equally upon all the children who enjoy their advan. 
tages. But this capitation tax, or tuition fee, is only a part, and in some 
states a very small part of the whole expense of the school establishment, 
and, therefore, these children are educated mostly, and in Connecticut al. 
most entirely, at the public charge. 

Beside, this tuition fee is assessed only upon such as are able to pay it. 
All others are exempted from thistax. They are, therefore, strictly speak. 





* The following extract of a letter from the chairman of the committee of the “Ameri- 
can Statistical Society,” on the census of the United States, to the editor of this Maga- 
zine, will explain the objects and character of the memorial. 

“ We herewith send you the manuscript copy of the memorial of the errors of the 
sixth census, presented by the American Statistical Association to Congress, for publica- 
tion in your Magazine. Many learned and elaborate articles upon the census, and upon 
the subjects connected therewith, have already appeared in your journal, but none which 
expose the fallacy of that document ; and therefore of all theories concerning it, or of 
doctrines drawn from it. This memorial has been forwarded to both houses of Congress, 
to Mr. Huntington of the Senate, and to Mr. Adams of the House, and will doubtless 
meet with proper attention there. In the meantime, it is the desire of this Association 
to convey the remedy through your journai, wherever the evil has gone before it. For 
this purpose, we request an insertion as early as convenient.” 
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ing, educated at the public charge. This last class must be confined 
nearly to children of paupers, for this capitation tax is so small in New 
York, being less than one dollar a year for each child, that very few are 
so poor as to be unable to pay it. The law is, with very few exceptions, 
equal throughout any state, and, therefore, the proportion of children edu. 
cated at public charge, must vary in any state, only with the difference 
of prosperity and pauperism. 

In the state of New York, the counties of Alleghany, Cortland, Dela. 
ware, Franklin, Fulton, Hamilton, Lewis, Niagara, Ontario, Orleans, Os- 
wego, Schoharie, Steuben, Warren, and Yates, according to the sixth 
census, have no children thus educated at the public charge, while Cayu- 

a has 2,990 children in the public schools, Erie 3,140, Kings, 2,857, 

ew York, 9,690, Sullivan, 1,057, who are thus exempted from the as. 
sessment, of less than a dollar each, on account of poverty. 

In Connecticut, the same discrepancy is shown. Litchfield county, 
«with 40,448 inhabitants, and 9,667 children in the public schools, has 

none unable to pay the assessment, while Windham county, with 28,080 
inhabitants, and 7,749 children in public schools, has 4,047 so poor as to 
be unable to contribute this small assessment. 

In Maine and Massachusetts the schools are supported entirely at the 
public cost, and, therefore, every child in the public schools is educated at 
public charge. But according to the census, in the state of Maine, the 
county of Aroostook has 1,150 in public schools, and none at public 
charge; Franklin, 7,185 in public schools, and 296 at public charge ; 
Piscataquis, 5,578 in public schools, and 504 at public charge ; York, 
18,490 in public schools, and 7,741 at public charge ; and the whole 
state of Maine has 164,477 in public schools, and 60,212 at public charge ; 
and the whole state of Massachusetts, 160,257 in public schools, and 
158,351 at public charge. 

In the table of the census, under the head of schools, the sixth column 
contains the whole number of scholars attending the public schools, the 
seventh column contains the number of those in these schools at public 
charge, and although the seventh column can be only a part of the sixth, 
yet the census, in very many cases, makes the latter exceed the former—as 
in Maine :— 

Whole No. of schol. No. atpub. charge 
25 1,160 


Maine, ‘Town of Gorham,...... subede % 
“ “ PGR passa cievciecss 1,976 2,337 
“6 “ ii cisiaisiayecies 800 1,193 
N. Hampshire, “ SS EO 20 590 
“ “ Portsmouth, ......... 1,040 1,180 
Massachusetts, County of Middlesex,............ 20,998 24,876 
“ Town of Charlestown,........ 1,285 2,202 
«“ “ Lowell.,......20.....08 1,611 2,695 
“ “ IE 302 1,035 
Connecticut, - See 45 719 
Vermont, County of Washington,........ 3,323 6,866 
“ Town of Montpelier,.......... none. 975 
New York, * PR ssiccneccses: 1,024 2,676 

Similar discrepancies are seen in the tables of some of the other states :-— 

Ohio, Columbiana, ...........0....s000.seeeees 2,421 3,738 
Me Militias conc c ccttivbuerh vent cee 30 522 
“ NES cxtingtsvetitns dindiessceuistvenitece 809 8,671 
Indiana, Fountain, ...........0.....csssessssenes 30 3,075 
Hitinole, Te Balle gers <ititiin iciiisindiingetives: 118 345 


% Washington City,.....0....secceereeeee 157 213 
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The principles on which people were classed, according to their seve. 
ra] employments, seem to have been very various among the different 
marshals, or the facts which they thus gathered, have been very inaccu- 
rately recorded. Some seem to have included the whole population, men, 
women and children, in these classes, arranging them probably according 
to the employment of the head of the family ; others seem to have noticed 
only the males over 21, and others have noticed all who were sufficiently 
old to perform any service ; and, lastly, some seem to have entirely ne- 
glected this duty, and recorded none in some of the employments, and, in 
many counties, none are reported to have any employment whatever. 

With a view of exposing this extraordinary discrepancy of statement 
respecting the employments of the people in the various parts of our coun- 

, your memorialisis have selected the following districts, and placed the 
numbers stated to be engaged in business,.in comparison with the whole 
population, and with the greatest possible proportion, that in the most 
liberal interpretation could be supposed te be employed in any occupa- 
tion. 

Seeing that the reports respecting agriculture differ the.most widely, 
the numbers employed in this, also, have been selected for comparison, 
and both extremes of over and underestimate are herein given. 

Prop. en- 
aged in 
Male po Engaged in allemp’ts, 


over Lf Engaged in all oth.em- to whole 
Total pop. years old. agriculiure. ployments. populat’n. 


Bucksport, Me..........+-+: 3,015 835 1,473 250 lin 18 
Washington co., Me.,...... 38,327 8,177 3,732 2,380 lin 46 
Grafton co., N. H.,...-..... 42,311 13,305 23,434 3,343 1in 1.59 
Haverhill, N. H.,.......... 2,784 907 1,619 277 lin 14 
Hanover, N. H.,............ 2,613 1,084 985 596 lin 16 
W. Springfield, Mass.,.... 3,738 1,163 1,053 233 lin 27 
Smithfield, R. I.,........... 9,534 2,674 3,419 6,111 lia 1. 
Chenango co., N. Y.,...... 40,785 12,172 20,545 4,756 lin 16 
Wayne Co., Pa.,...........6. BRE ph a acme ACN 32 1 in 370 
3 counties in Pa.,.......... Cees: we Os Sih apaees Sh ae . 
Clinton co., IlL.,..........-+6 3,718 1,016 2,844 43 lin 13 
Montgomery co., IIl.,...... 4,481 1,181 2,829 164 lin 15 
Champaigne co., Tll.,....... 1,475 382 5 9 lin 163 
Mason co., Ill.,.......-..+0« aa eee eseeeg eee 
Livingston co., Mich.,..... 7,430 2,178 7,083 108 linl 
Chippewa, Mich.,.........- oe 7 79 1lin6 
Porter co., Ind.,.....++...++ . RE RE eee ay a a REE pe 
CMTE OP ijo.0c ic coscensesasen bio. aa re 95 150 lin74 
Harrison, Knox, and Paul- 

Getta; O%. ....a00es00  . See Pe eee 851 1 in 59 
Louisa co., Va.,.....cse.0000 15,439 = *7,725 7,336 613 lin 1.9 
Northampton, Va.,.......... 7,715  *3,892 3,896 633 lin 1.7 
a 4,720 2,416 2,231 106 lin2 
MM, cv og... ca cicceseee 9,087 2,500 491 131 lin 148 
Logan and Jackson, Va.,. BNR = sthese none. BONG chines 
Perquinas, N. C.,.......+ 7,346 3,304 3,679 285 1 in 1.7 
Carteret, N.C.,..........00¢ 6,591 wdotee 7 11 1 in 366 
Currituck, Martin, and 

Rutherford co.’s, N. C., SOOO >. cciacc none. eee 
Colleton co., S. C.,.....6.+ 25.548 15,475 14,631 139 1 in 1.7 
M’Intosh, Ga.,............0 5,360 3,346 3,533 200 linl4 
Po coco sesnens 10,522 oui 2,123 none. pert 





* White males over 15, and all colored persons over 10. 
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Walton, Ga.,............... : Te evens ; 2,635 meee ee 
Ware, Irwin, Houston, 

Dade, Bryan, Baker, Ga., si dig a8 sxe alae cael. > ee geee 
Bs Biden cninssentinasa ...:. iaeenae 63 2 lin 113 
Henry and Jefferson, Ala., nn  gaeea: meee ee Saint 
Marion, Ala.,................ Gee ae OO es ce ii alae a 
Washington, Miss.,........ . 7,287 5,246 4,673 4 lin 1.5 
Lawrence, Miss.,........... 5,920 1,877 _ eee 1 in 9.4 
Lauderdale, Miss.,.......... 5,338 J ee eee iii Re in aicebe 
Concordia, La.,............ 9,414 6,617 7,533 5 lin1.2 
Avoyelles, La.,.............6 ee: > seaves 2 40 1 in 157 
De BS seiko siece s canes tas 1S.983B nas aee 76 8 1 in 16) 
St. Mary and St. John 

Sct sancengeesacesn DD: Saeeanl ) 7 anes : pabeeel shines 
Davidson, Tenn..,......... 30,509 13,731 20,448 2,187 lin 14 
Overton, Tenn.,............+ 9,279 2,538 6,790 104 1 in 1.3 
Cocke, ‘Tenn.,............+0+ ., 2a 793 69 1 in 7.8 
Anderson, Ky.,..........+6+ 5,452 1,881 3,843 47 lin 14 
Lincoln, Ky.,............ 000 p> re 724 123 1 in 12 
Laurel and Perry, Ky..,.... RRR ARE <I S k Z r eaie pes M Getreore ae 
Chicot, Ark,..........cses0e» 3,806 2,254 DIGP. wintns 1 in 1.7 
Desha, Ark.,................ SE avant ieee Cats 1 in 199 
Crittenden, White, and 

Searcy, Ark.y..........+++ 2 Sadia 5c) alain, = sb aOR e Mey kes 
Chariton, Missouri,........ 4,746 1,689 1,954 462 lin 19 
Daviess, Linn, and Liv- 

ingston, Missouri,....... MU eS em ae * jae alle ROR 
Jefferson, Ia.,............000+ 5,713 3,104 2,989 545 1 in 1.6 
Apalachicola,............... i ener 86 605 lin ll 
5 other counties,........... ‘ ME oi Ac epwan? (iss. geemen 1 lin 7957 


Most, if not all the counties, which are represented in the foregoing 
table to have the lowest proportion of their inhabitants engaged in agri- 
culture, are, from their geographical position, almost exclusively agricul. 
tural, having few or no towns in which their population might be gather. 
ed, and otherwise employed. 

The reports upon mining are equally improbable, and very contradic. 
tory. Inthe one volume of the census, the aggregate amount of each 
description of persons is given, according to their several employments. 
In another volume is given the “ value of produce and number of persons 
employed in mines, agriculture, commerce, manufactures, &c.” In the 
first, is stated generally the number employed in mining. In the second, 
is stated specifically the number employed in the several species of mines. 

These two statements of persons so engaged, ought to agree exactly. 
But the following table shows how widely they differ. 


Numer or Persons ENGAGED IN Minine, accorpine To Sixt Census, (T. ALuen’s Ep.) 
Dw - 

Esk B52 sof 25% 

8 =, % a8 ° St rae 

Bsa 895 Ba 6 °%& 

State or County. ree -Ej|  Stateor County. og eke 

BB ncn0 esses csscsecce 30 357 | Kanhawa county, Va., 160 209 

New Hampshire,....... 13 177 | North Carolina,......., 589 911 

Massachusetts,.......... 499 2,081 | South Carolina,......... 51 321 

Connecticut, ............ 151 1,593 | Georgia,.........e0000 % 574 645 

Varmont,.......corsssee 77 1,048 | Mississippi,.........,... BM 5 aions 

New York,............. 1,898 7,557 | Louisiana,............... 1 145 

New Jersey,............ 2,660 2,207 | Tennessee,..............+ 103 2,306 

Pennsylvania,......... . 4,603 17,122 | Kentucky,............... 331 1,448 

Delaware, ............+. 5 oN ERE See a 704 3,203 

PROT VINOD y.ci0. cdsenseess 320 1,939 | Illinois,.............000.0. 782 A45 

Virginie .....cccccccoose | 1ee 3,800 | Jo Daviess co., Ill.,.... 617 ‘3 
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Noumper or Persons ENGAGED In Mrnine, ETc.—Continued. 


Adams co., Ill.,......... 000 15 | Wisconsin,.............. 794 223 
Missouri,...........+++- ‘ 742 BOD. Fo ROWiais scons ccomiierses 217 382 
Washington co., Mo.,. 258 67 | United States,............ 15,210 47,558 
PRskc i tinsnch sense cee 1 50 


The same discrepancy exists in regard to the counties and towns, the 
excess being sometimes in the first, and at other times in the second state- 
ment, and often they are reported in only one. 

The reports of the number of men engaged in commerce are subject 
to the same objection of disagreement—in the enumeration of the people, 
is one record of the men so employed; but in the account of the capital 
used in, and the products of, and the numbers of men employed in the va- 
rious branches of the employments, an entirely different report is made 
of the number of men so engaged. ‘This will be seen by the following 
quotations from the sixth census :— 

Numser oF Persons EMPLOYED IN COMMERCE. 


Ist state- 2d state-| Ist state- 2d 
State or County. ment. ment, | State or County. ment. st’nt. 
| ae oo 2,921 2,247 | North Carolina,........ 1,734 669 
Cumberland co.,....... 547 1,305 | 6 counties,.............. 000 977 
Hancock €0.,..........+: 170 14 | 42 counties, ........... P 1,098 000 
New Hampshire,...... 1,379 781 South Carolina,........ 1,958 1,228 
Cheshire C0.,.....+...++6 152 252 Pickens co., ..........0. 7 20 
Sullivan €0.,..........+ 5 40 | Beaufort co.,............ 38 73 
Massachusetts,.......... 8,063 4,711 | 4 counties,.............. 00 18 
Barnstable co.,.......... 240 3 | 16 counties,............. 474 00 
Nantucket co.,.......... 227 ©) COON vs a rcdccccese 2,428 653 
Rhode Island,......... P 1,348 403 | ey ae 000 263 
Connecticut,............ 2,743 951 | Chatham co.,.......... ‘ 606 67 
Windham co,,.......... 68 ee ee Eeree 2,212 179 
FR ncesccrcone 1,393 515 | Lauderdale IR 68 96 
Bennington co.,........ 83 2 | Mississippi,.............. 1,303 283 
4 counties,.............. 209 0 | Louisiana,........... ... 8,549 891 
New York,............. 98,468 17,989 | Jefferson co.,........... 381 675 
Albany 0.,..........+++ 425 1,998 New Orleans,.......... 7,392 119 
En 893 1,160 | Tennessee,............... 2,217 1,162 
Chenango co.,.......... 450 kde aR 103 5 
New York city,....... 11,365 Ae | PINOT sis cn cieinc ccs cevc 152 210 
3 counties,............+. 262 000 | Kentucky,.............. 3,448 855 
Orange €0.,...........+. 167 1,153 | Whitley co.,............ 3 20 
Hunterdon co., N. J.,. 173 45 | Jefferson co.,.......+.. 688 124 
Monmouth,.............. 116 BE | Soe E iis sccanninvesscveacee 9,201 4,806 
Pennsylvania,......... ; "Tese0 7,676 | Shelby co.,............0. 177 355 
Alleghany,.............. 914 1,387 | Wood co.,...........:... 26 128 
2 counties,............. 5+ 000 110 | Gibson co., Indiana,... 37 2,600 
8 counties,............00 482 00 | Indiana,................. 3,076 3,769 
Bucks co.,.............+5 428 BME f BU in ccpreteescet. cscs 86 “1 
Delaware,............... 467 We | NS bck cde cccs cs 2,506 790 
Maryland,............... 3,281 1,644 | White co.,............... 32 141 
, SE 6,361 2,488 | Missouri, ................ 2,522 552 
Flavanna co.,.......... 24 111 | Arkansas, ............... 215 266 
Michigan,............... 728 456 | 


The above are only a small portion of instances of this want of agree- 
ment in the two parts of the census. In very few instances is there any 
exact coincidence ; in many, the widest difference. It is a notorious fact, 
that every town in New England, and every county in the United States, 
has its traders—men engaged in commerce, Yet the census states that 
there are none of these persons in many towns, where, within the per- 
sonal knowledge of your memorialists, men are so engaged. 
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The census states that the city of Albany, N. Y., has only 35 engaged 
in commerce, while Troy has 796 so employed. ‘The city of Norwich, 
Ct., is mainly a commercial place, but according to the census, there are 
none employed in commerce. Five counties in Pennsylvania, 1 in Ma. 
ryland, 13 in Virginia, 18 in North Carolina, 4 in South Carolina, 38 in 
Georgia, 11 in Alabama, 18 in Mississippi, 10 in Louisiana, 5 in Ten. 
nessee, 15 in Kentucky, 5 in Ohio, 13 in Indiana, 15 in Illinois, 14 in 
Missouri, 17 in Arkansas, 5 in Michigan, according to the first statement, 
have no persons employed in commerce. 

On the other hand, 1 in Delaware, 9 in Maryland, 12 in Pennsylva. 

nia, 74 in Virginia, 42 in North Carolina, 16 in South Carolina, 72 in 
Georgia, 44 in Alabama, 44 in Mississippi, 31 in Louisiana, 36 in Ten. 
nessee, 55 in Kentucky, 29 in Ohio, 44 in Indiana, 58 in Illinois, 41 in 
Missouri, 30 in Arkansas, and 15 in Michigan, have none so employed, 
according to the second statement, and even these counties are not the 
same, so far as they go, in both the statements. 
Under the head of commerce, is given the number of “ commission 
houses, commercial houses in foreign trade, and retail dry goods, grocery 
and other stores, lumber yards and trade,” and also the number of men 
employed in them. These require, at least, one man at a storehouse or 
yard, generally more than one, oftentimes many, to conduct each one of 
them. The following table, extracted from the census, will show how 
few men are employed in them, according to the number of business 
stores and places :-— 

























” 3 2 @ Zz wo 2 ® 2 
eee. 3. eeee E. 
States and Counties. * re. ad | States and Counties. $& z, mo 
Somerset co., Me.,....... 77 6 | Total, United States,... 63,647 35,963 
New Hampshire... ..... 1,108 Se. eee 2.872 1,454 
Stafford c0.,...........2++ 247 98 | 76 counties Va.,......... 1,308 (000 
nm SOD iecsdihatlinnsonrnesse 23 00 | North Carolina,.......... 1,138 432 
‘i Massachusetts,.......... 4,126 3,432 | 46 counties N.C.,....... 730 000 
i Nantucket, and Frank- 18 counties S. C.,....... 476 000 
lin counties,........... 106 000 | Georgia,.........c-... 1,798 44 
' Rhode Island,............ 1,072 262 | 75 counties Ga.,......... 1,207 000 
Connecticut,............. 1,710 582 | Alabama,................ , 1,060 7 
Windham co.,............ 115 1 | Mississippi,............... 840 228 
i Vermont, ......0..00006--. 761 321 | Louisiana,............... 2,991 597 
9 counties,.....s0.....0 398 6 | Tennessee, 38 counties, 526 000 
New York,............... 14,134 9,592 | Kentucky,................ 1,835 571 
7 COUNTICS,...........-e000s 387 000 | 59 counties,............... 806 000 
9 counties,.. ..........0..- 1,190 BT Mass sp steaniys coves vends.c 4,977 2,891 
rH Pennsylvania,....,....... 7,190 5,064 | 33 counties,............... 1,035 000 
ai 15. counties,.............. 580 000 |} Indiana,.................0. 1,875 767 
ij Moaryland,...........+-« 2,797 1,330 | 52 counties,.............. 788 000 
H Illinois, ...... eth Nheanonhs 1,440 405 | Missouri,................. 1,094 345 
Aes 65 counties,............+.. 794 000 | 44 counties,............... 696 = 000 
Arkansas, 30 counties, . 139 000 | Michigan,................. 653 312 
District of Columbia,... 305 49 | 18 counties,........... 168 000 











ployed in commerce. 





In most of the counties the number of the business houses, and stores, 
and lumber yards, exceeds that of the men employed in them. 

In some, there are stores and business, without capital, and in others, 
capital without stores or houses. And other counties are represented to 
have neither stores, business, house, lumber-yard, capital, nor men, em- 
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LEARNED PROFESSIONS AND ENGINEERS. 


ich, & The statements concerning the number employed in the learned pro- ‘ 
“ag fessions, seem also to be inaccurate. Berks county, in Pennsylvania, 
Ma. with over 64,000 inhabitants, is stated to be destitute of the members of 
yin : these professions, and several counties, in every state, south and west, 
a ' have none of these men among them. While, on the other hand, the 
In = ses town of Hanover, N. H., with a population of 2,613, is said to have 
nt = = 356; and Schenectady, in New York, with a population of 6,784, is said 
- to have 362 men devoted to the learned professions, or acting as engi- 
m. neers; and Andover, Mass., whose people number only 5,207, has 180 


men employed in a similar manner. 

The most glaring and remarkable errors are found in the statements 
respecting nosology, the prevalence of insanity, blindness, deafness and 
dumbness, among the people of this nation. 

The undersigned have compared these statements with information ob- 
tained from other and more reliable sources, and have found them widely 
_ varying from the truth; and, more than all, they have compared the 
snd statements in one part of the census with those in another part, and have 
found the most extraordinary discrepancies. 
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r. They have examined the original manuscript copy of the census of 
" Massachusetts, prepared by the marshal, which contains the names of 
” each householder, or head of family, and the kind and character of each 
™ description of persons in the family; and also the manuscript copy of the 

same condensed into towns and cities, which contains the kind and cha- 
2 : racter of all persons in the several towns and cities. ‘These are deposit- 
4 ' ed by the marshal in the district clerk’s office in Boston, and are open for 
3 ' public inspection. The undersigned have compared these with the print- 
Ci ed copies of the same census, both Thomas Allen’s and Blair & Rives’ 
co : editions, and have found between all three a variance of statements. 
9 The first manuscript copy, with the householder’s names, gives one ac- 
0 FF count, the second manuscript, the condensed copy, gives another account, 
00 § andthe printed editions give a third and different version of the same 
42 — lasses of facts. 
. : Your memorialists are aware that some of these errors in respect to 
98 Massachusetts, and perhaps also in respect to other states, were commit- 
97 ted by the marshals. Mr. James Estabrook, deputy marshal, states, that 
00 there were 133 colored pauper lunatics in the family of Samuel B, Wood- 
4 : ward, in the town of Worcester, Mass. ; but on another page he states 
01 : that there are no colored persons in said Woodward’s family. 
0 1 Mr. William M. Jackson states, on one page, that there are in the 
57 family of Jacob Cushman, in the town of Plympton, Mass., four pauper 
“ colored lunatics, and one colored blind person, while on another page, he 
"0 states, that there are no colored persons in the family of said Cushman. 
19 And these deputy marshals, Estabrook and Jackson, have affixed their 
10 names to these statements, and sent them to Washington, and the world, 
, - as facts. 

Some errors were also made by the copyist in the clerk’s office, in the 

. condensation of the first return of the marshals. 
0 Mr. Beriah Blood states, that there are no colored insane in the town 


of Pepperell, in Massachusetts, but 15 white insane; on the other hand, 
the condensed copy states, that there are no white insane, but 15 colored 
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insane. This statement is again altered in the printed edition, and made 
correct, 

But on comparing the manuscript copy of the census at Boston, with 
the printed edition of Blair and Rives, the undersigned are convinced that 
a large portion of the errors were made by the printers, and that hardly 
any of the errors of the original document are left out. 

The following table wili exhibit the discrepancies between the state. 
ments of the original, and the printed documents, and the facts as ascer. 
tained from investigation in the tewns of Massachusetts, respecting the 
colored lunatics and idiots :— 


Ar Private Caaree. Ar Pusuic Cuaree. 
Original Printed. Private Original Printed State re- 
Towns. doe’m’t. doc. inquiry. doc’m't. doc. turns. 
FEMA VON 5). os coesis oc ccisekese gE IN OL 2 ‘ ‘ 
oo _, EE Ss 2 pea a ‘ ° 
Pain cctiis ssc psennsnces F a Pie 5 elie 1 1 
Swansey, “i ‘. 2 2 1 
Wareham, .. 3 ea ee 1 1 
Carver,. iebiaind dondusts cect 1 Bs ; ‘ 
og, NEE a ee ‘ gk Need 4. 4 
iss: 0st sess ccovescecse . 1 2s Speen ° . ‘ 
nas cenksiitiencarneseas i i eee! 1 1 
inks tnbicecivagseigics sean 1 Be Soh: statin ° . 
gins ie the Ss rcn scan 1 nda = a , : ‘ 
West Springfield,.............. . pf oT dedi 1 1 1 
is catikctcdéissvces 1 Bigs wees ‘ ‘ ie 
5 Ry Ie ee, 1 iP seebek ‘ 
as. « icbsiks siiski's venee 1 : 133 133 2 
SE dedhantepine ivoncecinsans : Peaches ra 2 2 . 
Hubbardston,.................06 ‘ nS RR Sa l 1 Ee 
Leominster,.......0....cc0ccsees 1 Bes a acai 1 1 , 
Winchendon,........... ....... 1 Re tet ae ‘ M 
Pa hiin <cichinsesive seve e k ae ‘ ‘ 
SE isik cakes pcaconvsescsches aS es weaned . 1 1 1 
ore hs ecsscce ee pees 4 1 . 
Salem,... 1 | eee 2 2 1 
MINDS Sirs kodinn dds ve 6icanie ins 1 1 1 1 
Pe atiinsctsss+ceteses0e ase 1 Rsk wentne ‘ . , 
PE oi i csinascevssspsosenes P A fades 1 ‘ 1 
Paks scmcesevscarctees ‘ ss. tees ZA ; ; 
New Bedford,.................. ; a OE ads ; 2 1 
IIE iis cites ic.csn cosies ‘ SrA eames 2 1 . 
Rochester,.....s.cccccsccccosss ‘ ‘ ee ee P 1 1 
ESE ETE Ti . eal ; 1 r 
Sandisfield,............ ....+..+ ‘ 1 pte es ; 2 . 
PR tinesdeaath tntnbabeiasnt 2 ge aa 3 3 ' 
Wilmington, .................... ‘ 8 BLN oui : 2 . 
i tietlidtnwnsensnsiine sepnine F ge Ak Nene : 1 
Georgetown, .......-..ccesceeee Ap ae 9% : 2 . 
Bh cds woens ss vaveasevancee Bg oe : 1 1 
EE SES, Sea a See ae 2 . Cems 5 5 6 
SED ee Rae ae Sarees Se eee “ . ‘ 
Stockbridge, ...<...+......00000+ Beis cekecms . 
PE ietiinksitecastwaces cavsves . le Re 
IR iin on copeivitcas vistas 2 eae 
ye ere 20 pee Se 174 173 16 


Thus it will be seen, that the original document finds the colored in- 
sane in 28 towns, while the printed edition of Blair and Rives, places 
them in 35 towns, and each makes them more than ten-fold greater than 
the state returns, in regard to the paupers ; and one edition has given 20, 
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and the other, 27 self-supporting lunatics, in towns, in which, according 
to private imquiry, none are to be found. 

According to the original and manuscript copy of the census, there 
were in Massachusetts, 10 deaf and dumb, and 8 blind colored persons, 
whereas the printed edition of the same document, multiply them into 17 
of the former, and 22 of the latter class of unfortunates. 

The printed copy of the census declares that there were in the towns 
of Hingham and Scituate, Mass., 19 colored persons, who were deaf and 
dumb, blind or insane. On the other hand, the undersigned are informed 
by the overseers of the poor, and the assessors, who have cognizance of 
every pauper and tax-payer in the town, that in the last twelve years, no 
such diseased persons have lived in the town of Scituate ; and they have 
equally certain proof, that none such have for many years lived in Hing - 
ham. . Moreover, the deputy marshals neither found, nor made record of, 
such persons. 

The undersigned have carefully compared the number of colored in. 
sane and idiots, and of the deaf, and dumb, and blind, with the whole num- 
ber of the colored population, as stated in the printed edition of the cen- 
sus in every city, town, and county in the United States, and have found 
the extraordinary contradictions, and improbabilities, that are shown in 
the following tables :— 








Maine. 
Col'd = Col’d Col'd Col'd 
Towns, pop. insane. Towns. pop. insane- 
Biddeford,..............+++ : 1 eR Tene eer et 0 l 
Limerick,.........0063...000 0 4 pS DOC PELE S 0 1] 
Lymington,* ............... 1 WW tcc cavaticvesescase 1 2 
DEM des vabsacs cases vee 0 5 | Swanville,................ 0 l 
WIIG , iN 6 esas ssacecas 0 1 MN iionc ye sdiccscenea 0 1 
SPIT. ous ass cnsecgenee 0 9 Alexander,............0... 0 l 
i ove kiesesccscnsee 0 ft’ 0 1 
Pes ik cacssenesinvene 0 5 ON Be RE rere 0 1 
| SEES AES 0 1 RRAPMRE go. 05<s.cnedesn « 0 1 
PE cave vccese’ oceans 0 1 Madison,...... ERS ee 0 1 
Se 0 Wt Tis. cissecsvescnas’ 0 1 
ER eee 0 3 ME Albani... secsisscei.. 0 3 
PINS iS cokescccsccsoue 3 ef DIT ys. kine nisns ss ccasevs 0 3 
Edgecomb,..............00+ 0 1 Monmouth,f.............. 1 1 
ME GA Suatvcnvadinwiacie 1 2 | New Portland,........... 0 1 
ED Ea j 0 1 — — 
PR soci ocais oc cccestve 0 1 RARER ‘ 8 69 
, New Hanrsnire. 
3, a ee 0 1 Rivas dsaecsse 0 1 
Haverhill,........... - coin 1 1 Northampton, ..........+- 0 l 
Holderness,..............++ 0 2 | New Hampton,......... ‘ 0 1 
Atkinson, ...........+ ss aneich 0 1 pe ee 0 l 
BNE Gibbs sévin oscccedns 0 1 BO vin decsccccessee 0 1 
Lisbon, 0 1 Henniker, ,..........0.00¢ 0 I 
Compton, 1 1 
M assacuvuseEtts. 

i vihiisns savant 0 2 | Wilmington,............. 0 2 
PR di ckesisacecessts 2 ee Miss scsvccoscscsese 0 2 
Leominster,.............. : 0 ee 0 2 





—-.... — 


* Fes also 2 colored blind. 
t+ Has 2 colored deaf and dumb. 
t Has 1 colored deaf and dumb. 





§ Has 1 deaf and dumb Colored. 
|| Has 1 deaf and dumb, and 1 blind col’d. 
7 Has 1 colored deaf and dumb. 
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Massacuvserrs—Continued. 2 
Col’d Col'd Cold Col’d i 
Towns. pop. insane.| ‘Towns. pop. insane. cS 
Hingham,.....4....0..-..++. 2 Nn ccsnsncenivy 1 1 
Georgetown,............0. 1 2 ; Randolph.................6 1 1 4 
Carver, ...... bite co habeueids 1 1 | Worcester,.......0..0000. 151* 133 ; 
Northbridge, ............... 1 1 4 
Connecticut. ¥ 
Waterford, ............0... , 2 e7 a 
Vermont. a 
Rushford, 0 DE I 0 ct vkcvesecsecte 1 2 : 
Athens, 2 D } Opeteting.- 5. fi..0605.5 4 2 a 
BR anc isoe ss ddicn 0 1 Fairhaven, ............00+ 1 1 bi 
New Yor a 
Conewango,................ 0 1 | Westville,............... . 0 1 4 
i ckeviicebenesséinets ; 0 1 | French Creek,........... 0 1 fe 
FIM. vis chen cresseent 0 EP et .. | Saar nee 0 l ei 
a bis snctinvadiiicns 0 ay eee . 0 2 . 
Re RS RARE 10 6 | Crown Point,.,.........+6 0 1 a 
Sg i EI 1 7 | Sandy Creek,. .........+ 0 1 a 
Providence,t............... 3 es ee ae 0 l x 
Stockholm,............0.... 0 1 Parishville,.............068 0 ] # 
ss diivinscmséeses 0 BF ici cclewvcipevignttil 0 5 a 
SE ic rhbbakicedeisecianins 0 1 | Dryden,t 0 2 y 
I incase nccnnsncees 8 4 | Great Valley,... 0 ? a 
Leon, Pree ee Seresccccccesesste 0 1 a 
New Jersey. a 
- ee 1 7 | a 
: Ono. FE 
j Greene, Wayne co.,...... 1 & , Tuscarawas,.............. 0 1 : 
rf WRPOTED, 3... . .0c0cccccss 0 3 Salem, . ] 1 2 
i rer 1 “| Lf eS eae 0 I a 
av ads Biss: -aanecvicaies 0 1 | Bloomfield,............... 0 1 Bt 
Thompson, 1 2 Greenfield,...........00.0 0 ] AS 
inset stasis es nevenvee 2 Be Bere callics dacseasebnse 1 1 fe 
5. BS ccc plideissceacdbcueps 0 Be: ins il icp ciovdiresens 0 Q is 
j Jefferson, Madison co..,... 0 Be F i is ciicceve Neece 0 2 4 
qi Sharon, ...2:......+ 0 Bt COR iiss sess cerovses 0 1 iS 
$i Montgomery,.............. 1 BF icida isessecsccaytee 0 2 4 
: Vermillion,................. 0 1 een 0 1 E 
| Greene, Richland co...... 0 1 Burton,... ict oe 1 ] 
t RINE ih ct ivscsscscesseses 0 1 | Plain,... ‘ 0 l 
g : RS EEG SR ies 0 1 | Jefferson, Franklin CO.,. 0 J 
. Be Washington, Preble co.,. 0 Bb PORMINO Mes. 5 <ciensissontcevae 0 ] 
i Wash’gton, Pickaway co., 0 ae Harrison, Se at gi Evtos 0 3 
i Spencer, .....ss.c.ccceeeeee 1 1 | Bricksville,..........0000+. 1 1 
i Jefferson, Richland co.,.. 0 E | Btpokdyn,.....is.<..s005. 0 l 
| CR sas inicvesssiecica 0 1 | Green, Clarke co.,....... 1 2 
' TN cisigecetncstko 1 1 | Lewis,...... 7 7 
4) Mii ssc ce indicces 0 Be FMR arch sckrscaesosctibehie 0 1 
| eo ag, A EE ae 0 T” ) Alexanders... descessise 1 1 
a sik ie eck. Cintiseoen dcke 0 2 Se ae 0 1 
Lordstown,............0...6 0 LA AMAR, cick oic0cs sc ceee 12 8 
INpIANA. 
Bais udieips so veessibi cee 0 2 | Marshall,.... ‘ 1 2 
i REDE I: eR Ro a 0 2 CE iy ae ee toc are 1 1 
PRIA 5. bcasabs ivinetess < 0 1 Bartholomew,.........+++ 0 1 





* Thirty-six of these are under ten years of age. 
t Providence has also two deaf and dumb negroes. 


+ Dryden has also two blind negroes. 
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To those, who examine the census in its details, the statement respect- 
ing the number of colored insane in these towns and counties, carries on 
its very face its own refutation; no one, who thus studies the report, can 


possibly be misled. 


There are others, almost as self-evident. 
In many towns, all the colored population are stated to be insane ; in 
very many others, two-thirds, one-third, one-fourth, or one-tenth of this 


But these palpable errors are by no means all. 





* These towns are each reported to have two colored insane persons. 


t Bricksville, Liberty, and Jefferson, according to the census, have each one colored 


lunatic, in addition to their blind. 
t Madison county, according to the census, has one colored lunatic. 
§ According to the census, Scott has four colored iunatics besice the blind. 
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ill-starred race are reported to be thus afflicted; and, as if the document 
delighted to revel in every variety of error, every proportion of the negro 
population, from seven, where were none, as we have shown in some 
towns to less than a two thousandth, as is recorded of others, is declared 
to be a lunatic. 

The errors of the census are as certain, if not as manifest, in regard to 
insanity among the whites as among the colored population. 

The Massachusetts Medical Society, through its members, made per- 
sonal inquiries of almost every householder in the state, who was report- 
ed by the marshals to have any colored lunatic, blind, or deaf or dumb 
persons in his family, and were informed, almost invariably, that no such 
colored person were in their families, but that such white insane, deaf, 
dumb, or blind persons, were in their families, which white persons were 
not reported by the marshals.* 

The statistics of ignorance seem to be as loosely obtained, or as inac- 
curately recorded, as those of education. Your memorialists have ex- 
amined the :eports of the numbers of white persons above 20 years of age, 
who cannot read and write, and find such singular improbabilities as are 
shown in the following specimens, which they extract from the sixth cen- 
sus :— 


1, 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 
Boston, Mass.,............0+ 24,487 16,633 670 55,198 1,255 22 
New Orleans, La.,............ 11,042 1,285 110 36,132 171 4 
Providence, R. I.,..:.......... 6,397 5,680 900 12,430 780 62 
Richmond, Va..,...............+ 3,594 1,256 340 5,538 77 13 
Charlestown, Mass.,.......... 3,159 3,362 1,060 6,718 368 54 
Louisville, Ky.,............26 5,144 657 129 9,211 49 5 
Detroit, Michigan,............ 2,745 65 24 4,756 5 1 
Taunton, Mass.,............... 2,491 2,079 834 4,025 190 47 


Nore.—Column 1 contains the number of white persons between 5 and 20 years of 
age; 2, the number of scholars in academies, and all other schools; 3, ratio per 1,000 of 
all between 5 and 20 years, in all schools; 4, white persons over 20 years of age; 5, 
white persons over 2 years, who cannot read and write; 6, ratio per 1,000 of all over 
20 years, who cannot read and write. 


From these instances, it would appear that the greater proportion of 
ignorance is found in those places where the opportunities for education 
are the most liberally offered, and the most extensively used; and that, 
on the other hand, the least ignorance is found among those people who 
have the smallest proportion of their children learning to read and write. 
Boston, whose foreign population is comparatively small, and whose free 
schools have been open to all, and embraced nearly all, for two hundred 
years, exhibits the extraordinary spectacle of having a proportion of her 
children in schools six times greater than, and a proportionate ignorant 
adult population almost six times as numerous as New Orleans, whose 
public schools are but of very recent origin, and whose foreign popula- 
tion is very large. ‘The proportion of children at school is almost three 
times as great in Charlestown, Mass., as that in Charleston, S. C., while 
the proportion of ignorance is seventy-seven fold greater in the former, 
than in the latter. A similar comparison is shown between the state- 
ments respecting Taunton, Mass., and Detroit, Mich. Several counties 


* This error of reporting the white as colored lunatics, is singularly manifested in re- 
gard to the state Lunatic Hospital, at Worcester, Mass., under the superintendence of Dr. 
Samuel B. Woodward. All the patients in the establishment are reported to be colored. 
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Art. IiL—THE. POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT : 
CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO JTS CONDITION, POLICY, PROSPECTS, AND REMEDIES, 


PreraTory to the continuation of our remarks on the subject of the 
post-office department, it may be well to pass cursorily in review the 
annual report of the post master general, made subsequently to tho 
writing of the article in the Merchants’ Magazine, for December, 1844. 

In that document, the head of the department expresses his own sur. 
prise, that he had not “been compelled to curtail the service below its 
present amount.” And he assigns as a matter of congratulation for the 
President, that during his and the present Post Master General’s adminis. 
tration of the department, its “current expenses have been met by its 
current revenue, and the amount of service is now greater than at the 
commencement of the year 1841.” At another place he states this ex. 
cess to be 413,100 miles of service annually. 

He further says, the receipts of the department, during the past year, 
have been $4,237,285 83, and “the total amount of expenditure setiled 
and paid, for the same period, is $1,296,867 70.” 

At first blush, this exhibition of the operations and condition of the 
department is most creditable to its administration, and flattering to the 
hopes of the country. But, upon “a sober second thought,” it will not 
be found so well calculated to allay apprehensions, nor to do away with 
the presentiment of the increasing inability of the department to sustain 
itself, which both the head of the department and committees of Con- 
gress have united in expressing, for the last three years. nd if it be 
not in politics, it may be in casuistry, a problem of some solemnity, how 
far it is justifiable, on the part of the head of a department of government, 
for the glorification of an expiring administration, or from any other mo- 
tive, to present to Congress, and to the country, only such a selection of 
facts and data as are calculated, in the absence of their proper concom- 
itants, to produce an illusory impression as to the true condition and pros. 
pects of such department. It certainly is calculated to cast an undue 
weight of responsibility upon the incoming administration, and amounts 
to an imprudent putting off, instead of a manly providing against, evils 
that must be themselves conquered, or be allowed to conquer the desti- 
nies of the department. We surely have no motive to exceed, in any 
course of remark, the proper line of just criticism upon the post master 
general’s report. But we are not satisfied that the information given 
in his last report, is such as properly represents the true situation, and 
the actual prospects of his department to the country. 

When he states, in a spirit that manifestly is designed to encourage the 
public mind in respect to the department, that the mail service is 413,106 
miles greater than it was in 1841, why did he omit to say, that it is, 
nevertheless, no less than 961,152 miles less than it was in the preceding 
year of 1840! 

And why not say, that the aggregate revenue of the department for 
the last year, (ending June 30,) is less than it has been for any other 
year since 1838, and only $2,258 more than it was in that year! 

Less in 1844 than in 1839, by $240,334, 
6“ 6 “ oe 1840, by 302,080, 
ter - 1841, by 142,082, 

a - 1842, by 308,961, 

ae? oe ” 1843, by 58,740. 
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Thus the plain matter of fact is, the department had improved in its 
revenue, on the 30th of June, 1843, only at the rate of $2,258 beyond 
what it was six years ago, or, in 1838; and, as compared with its condi- 
tion four years ago, (or 1840,).it is $302,030 per annum worse off in 
revenue, and 961,152 miles per annum worse off in service! One would 
think that this reverse, if mere matter of personal or political glorification 
were in view, had better be suppressed than.told by the head of the de- 

rtment. Nevertheless, if no particular blame attaches to the adminis- 
trators of its affairs, during this alarming relapse-in its condition—and we 
do not pretend that any does—beyond the perpetuation of the niggardly 
and distrustful policy, and practices, and party observances, mentioned in 
our former article, we do not perceive why it would not have been more 
creditable to the head of the department to present fairly and frankly this 
downward direction of its prospects, and cast the responsibility manfully 

Congress, which has the power of providing the necessary remedies. 
Besides, would not this be a more just and friendly proceeding towards 
the incoming, or new administration, which is soon to assume the affairs 
of the department? The country has a right to know the true condition 
of governmental affairs at an epoch like the present, that no more than 
ajust and merited degree of accountability be imposed upon their newly 
chosen officers. 

It cannot be a matter of dispute, that such has been the onward move- 
ment of enterprise, capital, and business, and of population, throughout 
the United States, since 1840, as should have ensured « very large, if not 
an unprecedentedly large, increase of both the revenue and mail trans. 
portation of the department, instead of showing it on the retrograde in 
respect to both particulars, or even remaining stationary. And this con- 
sideration bespeaks, still more emphatically than the data above furnished, 
the great extent of diminution in its ability and means that has been 
effected by the causes to which we have heretofore adverted, and which 
are still in active operation. 

The seemingly illusory expose of the department’s condition, by. the 
post master general, which we have pointed out, leads us te hope that 
the committee on the post-office, in the House, or Senate, will not omit 
to make an early call upon the department for an explanation of the 
statement, that “the amount of expenditure setiled and paid for” in the 
last year, is $4,296,867 70; and whether that sum is meant to be under- 
stood as the actual aggregate of its indebtedness and expenditures for the 
year’s service ? The language employed is not explicit, and the true intent 
of it is not clear. 

The department’s report admits, that “further extension and useful. 
ness of the department would have been made, but for embarrassments 
and difficulties it had to encougter by the operations of private mails, 
established upon the leading lines of post-roads connecting the important 
commercial cities and towns of the United States.” 

This is, no doubt, “the head and front” of the department’s calamities. 
But it is a disease which, like most diseases in the human system, has 
been engendered by its own mismanagement and want of foresight, in 
the particulars defined in our former article. Although the expedients 
of the department to save itself have been numerous, they have not been 
successful, nor aptly chosen. Divorce it from party politics—reduce the 
tariff of postages—adopt a more liberal, efficient, and less expensive sys- 
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tem of administration, and break up the express, or private mail arrange. 
ments, not by penal enactments and odious prosecutions, but by exceed. 
ing them in despatch, while you cheapen the rate of intercommunication 
on all “the leading lines of post-roads connecting the important cities 
and towns,” where now these offsprings of your oppressive policy have 
effected the largest drain upon your sources of revenue, and the depart. 
ment will be re-instated in its power ; it will have the requisite ability to 
proceed in its annual and accustomed diffusion and extension of its bene. 
fits ; and, once more, it will become, as it will once more deserve to be, 
the favorite branch of our popular system of government, equable in its 
blessings as the dews of heaven. 

In a note to our former article, (p. 523, vol. xi.) the reader was inform. 
ed of the fact, that the general post-office of the English government, 
in London, has only one account to settle with all the post-offices in Ire. 
land, and only one with all the offices in Scotland. All the revenues of 
the former are concentrated at, and their expenditures supervised and 
controlled from, one office in Dublin. The like system is carried out in 
Scotland, through one office in Edinburg. This subdivision of the 
system manifestly renders accountability of subordinates more efficient, 
because it brings them nearer, in person and practice, to the post of ac- 
countability ; and it cannot be doubted that, in like manner, as the terri- 
torial distance that separates the superior and subordinate is lessened, 
and personal intercourse between them is more ready, less expensive, and 
more frequent, the service cannot fail to be measurably more efficient, 
more safe, and more economical, because more closely inspected and bet. 
ter understood by both parties. 

Is there any reason why a corresponding concentration of the local 
operations of the general post-office of the United States, in the several 
states, might not, with equal, if not even greater, advantage than results 
from such arrangement of the English post-office, be adopted here ? 

Very like this was the system of assessing and collecting the direct 
taxes in the several towns, counties, and states of the Union, during and 
subsequently to the late war. Instead of a deputy collector in each town. 
ship, appointed by a single head at Washington, and paying over his col- 
lections and settling his accounts under a single head there, the deputies 
were the appointees of, and directly accountable to, district collectors, to 
whom were assigned, respectively, large territorial divisions to supervise, 
and these, only, made their returns and settled their accounts at Wash- 
ington. Why, in this system, have we not the best that can be devised 
for the post-office department? All the details of the one service, are 
easily assimilated to the other service. 

It certainly ought not be an argument against this proposition, that it 
would partake less of centralization of influence than the present order of 
things. Such would be its obvious workings; and for this, the people of 
the states will generally prefer it. 

But, can any practical mind doubt that it would lead to a much more 
satisfactory administration of the mail establishment and post-office ser- 
vices, than can be had from the present system, which sends every griev- 
ance to Washington for redress, and in which the distance, and delays, 
and absence of prompt, personal explanations, unite to discourage, in 
most cases, all hope of redress, be the cause of complaint as it may ! 

The salaries of the one hundred and fifty persons who, under the pre- 
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sent arrangement, are thought to be necessary at Washington, mostly as 
clerks, to adjust the accounts and conduct the correspondence of the de- 
partment, would scarcely exceed, on an average, fifty per cent of their 
amount at Washington, forthe same class of services in the several states. 
It is nearly as certain, that their number would diminish in a similar 
ratio. And this double process would thus effect a useful saving, to aid 
the great desideratum of a reduction in the rates of postage. Subsistence 
is cheaper, and of course labor must be cheaper, in the several states, 
than at Washington. The habits of industry, too, saying nothing of moral 
tendencies, are more in unison with economy, and despatch, and efficiency, 
in business transactions, in the several states, than at Washington. 

Who can doubt, that the mail contracts would, under the proposed sys- 
tem, be made much more understandingly, and thousands upon thousands 
of dollars cheaper in each state, than it is in the nature and opportunities 
of the present system, to have them made? It is these savings of thou- 
sands, also, that are wanted, to aid in the reduction of postage. 

It has been too often and too clearly demonstrated, to need elucidation 
here, that the requirement of prepayment of postage, or an increase of it 
when net prepaid, would result in the saving of many thousands of dollars 
annually to the department, which are now lost in the accounts of the 
dead letter office. These thousands are wanted in aid of the reduction 
of postage. 

Mail depredations have, according to the post master general’s last 
report, become a national stigma. ‘The number of cases of mail depre- 
dations reported to the department for three years preceding the 12th of 
October, 1844, is nineteen hundred and thirty-four.” Such is his account. 
“One hundred mail depredators,” he adds, “have been arrested and 
tried during the same period.” Less than one in nineteen. Now is not 
this an evil sufficiently alarming to call for a more efficient system of 
both prevention and detection, than the present system affords? No less 
than eighty-seven persons are reported as employed in 1843, as agents of 
the department “for detection and punishment of mail depredations.”* 
Now the thousands, and tens of thousands expended annually to support 
this corps, which may be mainly dispensed with under the more direct 
supervision of the mail arrangements which the proposed system will 
secure, are wanted in aid of a reduction in the rates of postage. All 
these dollars that are saved, are, upon the homely but sound axiom of 
of Poor Richard, equal to so many dollars earned in the administration of 
the post-office servive of the United States. 

Then, as the commencement of a suitable reform, let the enormously 
expensive and unwieldy organization of the general post office depart- 
ment at Washington be broken up, and its pa'ts transferred to the differ. 
ent states, or at least to some other convenient subdivisions of the Union, 
with an assistant post master general as the head of each division, fully 
invested with power to conduct the financial and prudential affairs of the 
department in his division—to make the contracts for transporting the 
mails in the manner, and at the periods which the law shall direct; and 
also empowered to make removals and appointments, subject, if need be, 
to the confirmation of the post master general at Washington, in cases 
that fall belowa given grade of salary or perquisites, and to the confirma- 





* See Senate Report, No. 399, June 15, 1844, p. 218. 
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tion by the President and Senate in all other cases. By stated quarterly 
reports from each assistant post master general, the statistics of finance, 
of service, of appointments, of dismissals of contracts, &c. &c. of each 
division will be made to the head at Washington, reducing the number of 
returns and accounts that are now transmitted at large expense and accu. 
mulated at Washington, from tens of thousands annually, to less than two 
hundred! Let the weight and bulk of the business be thus transferred to 
the local departments within the states, nearer the people, and it will, 
according to the teachings of all experience, be done with greater effi. 
ciency, exactness, promptness, economy, and satisfaction to the public 
judgment. Abuses will be reformed before they grow so old as to fester 
upon the vitals of the administration. And, what is not without its just 
influence, the patronage of the department will be more evenly appor. 
tioned among the states, according to their business contributions for its 
support. 

With a distribution of the department among the states, who can doubt, 
moreover, that a most favorable influence will be produced in its favor in 
reference to the embarrassments with which it has to contend, in the 
onerous exactions of the railroad companies for transporting the mail? 
These would be better understood by the mass of the people, and the 
sympathies of the people would become active to control the action of the 
state legislatures, whose power is equal to effect a proper adjustment of 
terms of service between those companiés and the department. The 
millions of dollars now proposed by the post master general to be appro. 
priated from the treasury, to purchase rights of use in common with these 
corporations, would be saved, and an alliance, not promising, in practice, 
profit or convenience to the government, as a railroad partner, will be 
avoided. This is no small consideration, when it is considered that the 
condition—the sine gua non—of reducing postage, put forth by the post 
master general, is, that the government make this most questionable 
purchase for the department, of a right of way on the railroads of the 
country, to be owned in common with them. If made, who does not see 
that it would lead to a perpetual and endless conflict of interests ? 

Apart from this organic reform of the post office department, to fur- 
ther the reduction of its expenditures, the great desideratum is to secure 
to it the business that is now drawn off by private expresses on the prin. 
cipal routes. ‘This cannot be accomplished without surpassing in utility 
to the public, either in cheapness or speed, or in both, these active agents 
of business men. And how can this be accomplished? It is useless to 
attempt it, except by recourse to other and different facilities, than are 
within their command. It will not be enough, in order to compete with 
them, to. despatch mail bags by the fastest lines of railroad cars and steam- 
boats; for these will, with the same despatch, and pari passe, transport 
hither and thither the private express men. And as their receipts are 
not needed to sustain other runners on unprofitable routes, as is the case 
with the post office department, their compensation for the same service, 
between commercial points, may always be below that which would alone 
compensate the government’s service, each having otherwise only the 
same facilities. ‘The only resource-against this rivalry, which has been, 
or can be, developed, outside of our odious system of fines and penalties, 

. is to be found in the wonderful element of intercommunication and cor- 
respondence, which Professor Morse has subdued into practical use— 
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eclipsing in rapidity all other and known agents, and utterly bafiling all 
former calculations. ‘The electro magnetic telegraph, perfectly used and 
regulated, will accomplish this desired result ; and it will protect the de- 
partment against all rivalry, if in the hands of the government ; and this 
at a cheaper rate of expenditure, both of construction and administration, 
than has been dreamed of by the generality of minds. By aid of this 
new and wonderful element, the gevernment may afford to send a com. 
munication of ordinary mercantile length, from Boston or New York to 
New Orleans, as cheap—that is, for the same price—as the private ex- 
press man can take it from Boston to New York, or trom New York to 
Baltimore ; and, instead of consuming from nine to thirteen days in doing 
it, and as many more days to bring the answer, the government may 
transmit it while the express man is putting on his boots, and take back 
the answer before he can get buttoned up in his overcoat! Few persons, 
as yet, understand the capacity of the telegraph for business—its adapta- 
tion to the transmission of the most minutely extended details. It will 
convey, With the utmost precision, a correspondence that consists of deci- 
mal fractions, as well as one which embodies only the most simple and 
ordinary terms of language. Every phrase and every sentence that a 
man can write with a pen, upon paper before him, the telegraph can 
write, with equal distinctness and legibility, at the distance of one thou- 
sand or ten thousand miles, when so far constructed. 

Nor is this all. Bya most simple arrangement of words with numbers, 
now about issuing from the press, and to be used as one would use a dic- 
tionary, correspondence by the telegraph may be conducted with the most 
impenetrable secrecy in respect to all persons except the persons who are 
parties to the correspondence. ‘The attendants, or managers of the tele- 
graph, can no more than others decipher the meaning, or subject matter, 
of the communications that are written. ‘They (the attendants) become 
as much of an automaton as the pen or instrument which they operate. 
The whole business of the merchant, or other person, who desires to make 
a secret correspondence with his partner, or friend, at a distance, is (hav- 
ing first agreed on a key to be used by them) to write down at his own 
desk the words and figures that will, according to such key, convey his 
meaning, hand it to the attendant of the telegraph, who thereupon trans- 
cribes it at the point of its destination, without knowing a single idea it 
conveys ; and he then returns the original manuscript to the owner, who 
retains it instead of making a copy for preservation. The fac simile is 
written at the point of destination, and placed in the hands of his partner 
or friend. The time and expense of a copyist is saved; no espionage, 
either at home or on the way-side, can pry into the secrets of such a cor. 
respondence. And this feature in the character of this wonderful inven- 
tion, places it even higher, in point of security to correspondence, than 
the existing system of letter writing, through the mails, ever }as been 
made. 

But, to return to the problem of expense, and to the question of produc- 
tiveness, of this new element of intercommunication. 

Supposing the government were the exclusive proprietors of the right 
of use, as it may become without waiting to settle any question of doubtful 
constitutional power, it may construct a line that shall consist of halfa 
dozen independent instruments at each end of a route, at an expense not 
exceeding $500 per mile. 
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Suppose it to be 228 miles from New York city to Washington city— 
the expense of construction would be $114,000. 

The interest on that sum annually, at 6 per cent, would be $6,840 

The expense of office rent, at two termini, may be set down at 2,000 

The six instruments, or twelve, including both termini, would 

employ, say, eighteen persons, at a salary of $800 per annum 
each, - - - - - - 14,000 
Fuel, batteries, and contingencies, per annum, will not exceed 500 
Total annual expense, $23,740 
A less sum by $6,860 than is paid by the post-office department to the 
railroad company for mail service on the single lime betwen Baltimore 
and Philadelphia alone.* 

Supposing each line to be employed only on an average of sixteen 
hours per day, during the day and night, and conveyed at the rate of only 
six words per minute, (and Professor Morse asserts its power to be about 
double that rate,) the six circuits, or twelve instruments, would convey, 
daily, between Washington and New York city, 69,120 words. If the 
business communications averaged fifty words each, (and this will be 
found quite sufficient, in practice, for business purposes,) the above num- 
ber would make a fraction over 1,882 communications or letters per day, 
or 691 each way. Suppose only twelve and a half cents were charged 
for each communication thus sent, the proceeds would be $172 75 per 
day. Suppose the telegraph were worked on week days only, or 313 
days in the year, the annual income would be $54,070 75 on this single 
line. Deduct from this, the above estimated expense of the line per an. 
num, $23,740, and we have an excess of $30,330 75 per annum, besides 
six per cent interest on the investment, to aid the post-office department 
in defraying the expense of unproductive routes of mail transportation, or 
wherewith to pay the expense of the ordinary mail transportation that 
will still be required (at a greatly reduced expense) on the same route— 
and postage reduced likewise, thirty-three per cent from present rates. 

It will be perceived, that the above estimate leaves out of its account 
all interchange of communications between Washington and Baltimore ; 
Washington and Philadelphia, and Washington and other points of busi- 
ness lying between itself and New York, such as Wilmington, Princeton, 
&c. It also leaves out of account all interchange of communications 
between Baltimore and Philadelphia, and Baltimore and New York, and 
Baltimore and intermediate places ; also between Philadelphia and New 
York, and Philadelphia and intermediate places towards both New York 
and Baltimore. ‘These omitted communications would more than equal 
those on the main line, as estimated; and of course employ an equal ad- 
ditional number of circuits and instruments. Supposing the main line and 
these omitted lines were, on an average of the year, only to double the 
number of the communications sent, and the average price were to be 
for the second half—say between Philadelahia and New York, and inter- 
mediate places, and between Philadelphia and Washington, and interme- 
diate places, only six and a quarter cents per letter, the excess of income 
on the second half, over expenses, besides paying six per cent interest on 
the investment for construction, would be $3,295 87 per annum ; making 
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an aggregate excess, over all expenses, and six per cent interest on the 
cost of construction, of $33,625 37, annually on this one route; and, 
without regard to despatch, reducing the rate of postage below all reason. 
able expectation and complaint. 

By taking the aggregate of the business of the post-oflices of New 
York city, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, and it will be cal- 
culated to astonish one to perceive how small a portion of the aggregate 
will be required to produce the above result. We have not, perhaps, the 
Jatest statistics of this description before us. But by a document that is 
before us, communicated to the House of Representatives by the post 
master general, at the second session of the 27th Congress, (January 27, 
1842,*) giving a statement of the nett revenue of each post-office in the 
Union, for the year ending June 30, 1841, we find that the nett revenue 
was 

At the New York office,...cccccccccscccvccssecs $328,323 92 

At the Philadelphia office,.......cecceeceseceesss 167,677 50 

At the Baltimore office,....ccccccecccccsccsscccs 85,296 92 

At the Washington oOffice,....seeceseceseccseseees 9,102 56 


Making a total of. ...cccssecsececcrescveseees $990,400 90 

Now the aggregate proposed to be performed of all this business, by 
the telegraph, is but ($54,070 75 and $27,035 37) $81,106 12. As 
the average price of our telegraphic communication is put at about half 
of the current rates of postage, the foregoing aggregate may be supposed 
to represent double its amount of the above named aggregate of business 
of the offices that we have named, or $162,212 24 of the $590,400 90, 
still being less than 33 per cent of it. 

The experience of the world is, that in proportion as you can both 
quicken and cheapen intercommunication between business points, you 
will increase the number of intereommunications. ‘ Thus, the letters 
passing weekly through the London office previous to the establishment 
of day mails, were but 36,000; the number now is 170,000,”—and this 
increase is attributable mainly to “the greater frequency and despatch of 
letters.”t The increasing daily number of passengers on every line of 
railroad that has been constructed, will furnish ample illustration of this 
same unvarying law of business. 

Can any one believe that, with a telegraphic line in operation between 
Washington and New York, working with the cheapness and despatch 
above described, and with the old mail-bag system also in operation on 
the same route, and at a reduced rate of postage, there would be any 
inducement for private letter-carriers to remain on that line, though no 
penal law should be interposed to deter them ? What would be the re- 
sult of the telegraph, on the line mentioned, would be the result of it, if 
put into operation, on every other principal line that now tempts private 
expresses to come into competition with the post-office arrangements. 
As to coming into competition with Professor Morse’s lightning, the idea 
is laughable. They would retire—or what is alone probable to remain 
of their arrangements, is the package system, that will not largely inter- 
fere with the post-office revenue, when the rates of postage shall be down 





* Ex. Doc. No. 65, vol. 2. 
t See Appendix to Post Master General’s Annual Report, Dec. 3, 1842. 
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to a satisfactory public convenience. No arrangement either can, or 
perhaps ought to, stop that business. Then the two elements of despatch, 
that the present mail arrangements and the proposed telegraphic arrange. 
ments would combine, would drive out of profitable employ every other 
species of competition, and would multiply, as well as secure to the re. 
ceipts of the post-office department, all the sources of revenue which are 
essential to its support, and at the same time enable the department to 
reduce the tariff of postage at least thirty-three per cent, and probably 
fifty per cent below the now established rates. It would do more; it 
would command a system of despatch that, until our day, the world has 
never witnessed, and only the most far-seeing philosophic minds ever 
before conceived to be practicable. ‘This alone will be worth millions of 
dollars annually to the business of our widely extended country, and ena. 
ble the post-office department to attain the highest approach to omnis. 
cience, within the limits of the Union, that human wants or human agency 
need aspire to. ‘This power of giving thought the distinctive, legible em. 
bodiment of language from any given point to any other given point in 
the Union, however distant, INsraNTANEOUSLY, is indeed sublime, and 
worthy the adoption of an energetic government like our own. It is the 
ne plus ultra of competition, as it is of desire. And for it to exist, unim- 
proved by the government, would bespeak a sluggishness that well would 
deserve to be visited with every calamitous embarrassment. It cannot 
exist unimproved by private enterprise, if it be true that the government 
can afford to neglect it. 

All our preceding estimates have proceeded on the supposition ofa 
tariff of postage for telegraphic correspondence below the current rates of 
postage, throwing in also the difference of despatch. But it will rationally 
occur to every mind, that, while the effect of the telegraphic communica. 
tion, at a low rate of expense, will be to drive off private expresses, the 
ordinary mail postage being reduced to at least fifty per cent of the pres. 
ent rates, the telegraphic rate will bear to be higher, say equal to the 
present rates of postage, except that it should be graduated to the deci- 
mals and half decimals of our coin. Again, as neither darkness nor 
storm, fog, cold, nor heat exerts any hinderance to the operations of the 
telegraph, it may be among the rules of its administration, for the rate to 
be somewhat higher for communications sent after a certain hour in the 
the evening, and prior to a certain hour in the morning, or out of business 
hours. ‘This, with many other regulations, will be decided by experi- 
ence. 

It has occurred to the speculations of some minds, that it will be diffi- 
cult to preserve the telegraphic wires against the violence and injuries of 
wantonness and malice. But, the same legal protection thrown around 
them, as is thrown around railroad property, and other public and private 
property, will be equal to the security which any of these enjoy. When 
window glass was first proposed for general use, the same objection was 
made to it, and obviously with equal grounds of apprehension. But there 
is a moral sense that grows up for the protection of all that is felt to be 
for the universal good of man, and however fragile be the nature of the 
latter, the sensitiveness of the former is beautifully proportioned to it. 50, 
when railroads were first proposed, how sanguine were many that their 
great exposure through desolate places, would render them unsafe and 
dangerous to travel. Yet, how small aterm of actual experience has 
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removed all these apprehensions! The engine now travels with its cars 
containing hundreds of confiding and unconcerned passengers, through 
the darkness of midnight, and the blasts of the tempests, at the rate of 
twenty and thirty miles the hour, with the same trust to the undisturbed 
continuity of its iron track, as if destiny itself had decreed it impossible 
for an interruption to exist. When these are the results of an enlightened 
enterprise, and of moral influence, what of sober reality can be left for 
apprehension in respect to the security of the telegraph, in its most ex- 
posed condition? Moreover, for nine months past, it has stood in perfect 
security on the exposed and sparsely populated line of the railroad be- 
tween Baltimore and Washington, as also amid the densely populated 
streets of those cities, and the universal sentiment which it inspires, with- 
out a syllable of existing law for its special protection, is that of reverence 
and regard, wonder and delight ! 

Yet wantonness and malice will exist, and may, at times in their way- 
wardness, spread their violence upon this, as well as upon any and every 
other object. Perfect exemption from them is not to be claimed for the 
telegraph. There are, however, two considerations in offset, to any oc- 
easional injury of the kind, either designed or accidental. ‘The first is, 
that the merest trifle of expense—that of soldering together the wire, 
when broken—will make the repairs. ‘The other, and far more import- 
ant consideration is, that as both time and distance are comparatively 
annihilated by the telegraph, afier the various lines shall have been once 
constructed over the various leading routes, the interruption of any wire, 
or more, will not cut off communication—as, the alternative, in such case, 
will be only to send round, through any circuitous lines, that which other- 
wise would have been transmitted on the direct line. For instance, sup- 
pose the line between Philadelphia and Baltimore, was interrupted—it 
would require only a few minutes longer to adjust a transmission of the 
desired correspondence between those places, on the line leading to New 
York, thence to Albany, thence to Buffalo, thence to Pittsburg, via. 
Cleaveland, if need be, thence to Baltimore! only keep in mind the action 
ofthe telegraph at the speed of eighty thousand miles a second, and it 
will readily be comprehended, how hopeless the thought of ever suffering 
any serious interruption in its use, after the great points of the country 
have been once wired together. It would require a simultaneous interrup- 
tion of all lines approaching to, or proceeding from, a given point, to isolate 
that point from the system,—or speaking more technically, to throw it 
out of the circuit, and then, a short delay would cause its reunion. Various 
details that might, perhaps, be interesting to the reader, could be here 
presented in further elucidation of the wonderous workings of this wonder- 
ful invention. ‘There is a wide and interesting field of speculative con- 
jecture opened to the mind, as to the eflects that will be produced upon 
interests, commercial, industrial, and social, by thus annihilating time 
and distance in the intercommunications of a widely distended population 
like ours. As to the effects of bringing State-street, in Boston, Wall-street, 
in New-York, Chestnut-sireet, in Philadelphia, and the market of New 
Orleans, all into juxta-position—-all into one street, as it were! But, we 
forbear to indulge any problems of the kind here—our purpose being only 
to glance at the elements which the nation has for the protection of its 
invaluable system of mail arrangements against competition—and for the 
enlargement and simultaneous cheapening of the facilities of correspond- 
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ence. Other minds will direct, and other hands mould, these elements 
into proper consistency and harmony of action. Our main effort has been, 
to lay bare the quarry, and sever from the mass the suitable block for 
such a statue as would suit the genius of our age and people, and become 
our government to call into being. The mind’s eye of the artist may see 
it complete, through its unhewn encasements. But others will not, and 
much less be benefited by it, until the order of government shall be heard, 
and the toil of the sculptor shall be commanded for the service. One 
question, only, remains to be considered, in this whole matter—will the 
public—the business community, make use of the telegraph, when con. 
structed ? 

This question may best be answered in Yankee fashion—by asking 
another. Can the business community afford to do without it when con. 
structed ? If so, it will stand out in contradiction to the history of every 
other great improvement in the facilities of intercommunication. If it will 
clearly be for their interest to use it, they will use it, and not otherwise. 
Establish the course of a business man’s interest, and it is not uncertain 
which direction he will take. When turnpikes were first instituted, and 
it was discovered that by their superior smoothness, and evenness, as com- 
compared with the common highway, larger burthens, with equal or great. 
er speed, could be transported over them by only the same power neccs- 
sary for smaller burthens on the cemmon roads, business men preferred 
them to the latter, because they saw their interest in so doing, even at 
the expense of toll. When canals cheapened transportation beyond both 
public reads, and turnpikes, the latter were again abandoned, to a great 
extent, for the former. When railroads demonstrated the still farther 
gain in power, and speed, and consequently in cheapness, public roads, 
turnpikes, and canals, were still further and alike deserted for the ad- 
vantages of the railroads. In fact, who can now aftford to travel on busi- 
ness in his own carriage, or transport merchandise with his own team, 
over the same direction with a railroad? Every prudent man leaves his 
horses and oxen in their stalls, rather than use them where steam can be 
hired. todo his work. He is a gainer by it--that is the sole reason he 
eannot afford.do otherwise, because his neighbor, and rival in business, 
has enterprise to save time and money by doing so. He must keep pace 
with the enterprise and despatch that are practised by his competetor in 
business, or he soon falls in the rear, and his business fails, and he fails 
with his business. This is the simplest law of cause and effect, and with- 
in every body’s comprehension, No tradesman can afford to have his 
neighbor and cotemporary in business live in the practice of opening his 
store at an early hour in the morning, and have his own doors closed until 
some hours afterwards. ‘The one would secure all the prompt, stirring, 
active customers, and the other only the dilatory and profitless class, if 
any. Whether willing, or not, therefore, men must live up to the highest 
spirit of enterprise of their day, or fall in the rear and be over-run by the 
onward, over towering activity of others. This rule of action, this fun- 
damental law of prosperous industry, is seen, is felt, is proclaimed, distinct- 
ly, inthe ways of all business operations. Ef one apothecary ina village, 
or city ward, keep open doors any given number of hours on the Sabbath, 
all others engaged in the same business must do so likewise, or customers 
must desert them on that day, and will be most likely thereafter to do so 
on other days. Hence, agreements regulating these hours are found to 
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exist among apothecaries, in most places, to prevent ene from having an 
advantage over another. So, on the London Exchange, the hour of as- 

sembling is 4 o’clock, and at 4} it is “ high change,” at half past 4 it ceases, 

“when beadles go round with large bells, with which they make such 

a deafening noise that the crowd is soon dispersed, the gates are locked, 

and no one allowed to enter until next day.*” ‘Thus, from the necessity 

of the case—ex necessitate ret, as the lawyers would say, he who would 

compete with the active, must himself be active ; and the loss of a day 

may be the loss of a fortune. 

With the telegraph in operation, between Boston and New-York, for 
instance, who would, on business of any moment, and especially on busi- 
ness connected with the reciprocal trade of the two markets, wait the dil- 
atory progress of mails by which to send or recive information of interest, 
though transported by steam power, when he can at a slight additonal 
expense, or- perhaps at none additional, command the agency of lightning, 
to bear his message? He hereby can obtain his answer, even betore the 
mail bag, carried by steam, has wound its way out of sight of the wharf 
whence it started! Could he afford to wait the delay of the former, when 
he knows, or has reason to suspect, that a watchful and enterprising co- 
temporary has recourse to the latter? Such a conclusion would be in vio- 
lation of all the rules of prudence, of economy, of self-interest, than a sense 
of which, in the human bosom, even the lightning’s speed is not quicker 
in time, or distance. 

We showed the energetic, the calculating, will use the telegraph, wherever 
constructed, and all others must do so, in self defence. And hence it is 
an agency that can properly, and safely, be in the custody of government 
alone, under whose administration of its almost superhuman facilities, 
it would be kept alike open to all, and be monopolized by none. Only 
the heavier, grosser matters of correspondence will find relief in the 
facilities of the common mail arrangements. Even the package business 
of the express man will find itself compelled to pay tribute to the telegraph ; 
for through it, convenience will dictate the transmission of orders in ad- 
vance of his leaving, or even after his having left one terminus, and before 
arriving at the other terminus of his route, that they may be executed in 
readiness for his return. In fine, every interest, political, social, com- 
mercial, and industrial, will find the use of the telegraphic facilities sine 
qua nom, as indispensable to success as the morning napkin is to comfort 
and cleanliness, wherever and whenever it shall once be established. 
It is destined to effect a revolution inthe business, the social, political, 
commercial and industrial relations of men, such as neither the more po- 
tential physical power of steam, nor the noiseless influence of the compass, 
has developed, gigantic and sublime, to the contemplative mind, as the re- 
sults of each have been, and are, and are to be. To rob Jove of his thunder, 
and Neptune of his trident, have been deemed achievements of almost 
superhuman effort. But science has developed, that the electric spark, 
without which Jove could have no thunder, allied with the energetic force, 
without which Neptune could have no trident, embodies a principle migh- 
tier than either, and even this at last has been subdued and suborned to 
the convenience of man, and of the business world! Who is so short- 
sighted as to believe it can lay dormant? It only needs the plastic genius 





* Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, Vol. 8, p. 389. 
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¢ 
of a master, and the careful means of government, having the advance. 
ment of popular conveneience in view, to render its discovery an incom. 
parable blessing to our country. 





Arr. IV.—THE RAILROAD MOVEMENT. 


ACCUMULATION OF CAPITAL—RAILROADS—THEIR IMPORTANCE, SOCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


Tur recovery of the commercial world from the disastrous revulsions 
of the last decade, is marked by a new direction given to the employment 
of surplus capital, which, in consequence of the long continued and uni. 
versal peace, accumulates in all countries with a rapidity never before 
known. In Great Britain, official data exists which enables a close ap- 
proximation to the progress of accumulation, Among them, the expendi. 
tures of the imperial government are very striking. In the ten years 
ending in 1815, the government expenses were £860,677,615 ; in the 
ten years ending in 1848, £486,772,568, beigg a less Smount by 
£373,905,047, drawn from the people in the Jast decade, than in that which 
closed with the war. ‘The money drawn from the people in the first pe- 
riod, was mostly sent out of the kingdom, and lost or destroyed in the 
wars of Europe. Since that period, not only have all the expenditures 
of the kingdom been confined within its own limits, and paid to its own 
people, but near £50,000,000 of the debt has been reimbursed, while an 
increased population has been employed exclusively in adding to the na- 
tional wealth. ‘The people must have been able to have provided as 
large an expenditure during the latter as in the former period, had it been 
necessary. ‘They were not called upon to do so, and therefore a sum 
equal to near £400,000,000 has been absorbed in other uses. The man- 
ner of its accumulation is indicated in the sums returned insured against 
fire, the amount of personal property chargeable with legacy duty, and 
the amount on deposit in savings banks, in each year, with the progress 
of railroads, as follows :— 

Amount insured. Savings deposits. Subject to legacy duty. Railways. 
1801, 232,242,225 = Laveccceee § £ 4,107,514 Lewceeeee- 
1811, 366,704,800 ee ccceces 16,622,585 eee eceees 
1821, 408,037,332 4,370,201 34,922,682 1,500,000 
1831, 526,655,332 18,507,565  39.482,897 —_—- 35,000,000 
1841, 681,539,839 24,474,689  ~- 43,130,000 60,000,000 


In addition to these items, must be put down some £100,000,000 sent 
out of the country for foreign stocks, mining and banking operations, &c. 
This serves to show the prodigious increase which capital undergoes, and 
the necessity for some means of employing it. It has unfortunately been 
the case, that since the war, there has been, periodically, a new direction 
given to the employment of capital, consequent upon revulsion and loss of 
confidence, growing out of the injudicious mode of previous investments. 
The first serious disaster occurred in 1825, when the rage of speculation 
took the direction of foreign government stocks, and of which, in two or 
three years, £52,000,000 sterling was taken up in the London market, 
embracing the promises of almost all nations in Europe and South Amer- 
ica, nearly all of which have since failed, and the money lent theim has 
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been totally lost. ‘The recovery from that revulsion, caused capital to run into 
bank and company stock, both in England, her colonies, Europe and Amer- 
ica, embracing some £50,000,000 of government and state stocks in the 
United States alone. ‘These have again resulted in a total loss, and a 
destruction of confidence. A recovery has again taken place, and capital 
is very abundant. 

Looking back upon past events, and observing the results of different 
modes of investment, the capitalist perceives that railroad enterprises 
have alone been exempt from the disasters that have overtaken all other 
modes of employing capital; and those yield a good revenue, constantly 
increasing in amount. ‘This means of investment has grown up into im- 
portance within the last fifteen years, and has been, wherever adopted, 
productive of the most surprising results, not only in relation to the mere 
profitableness of the investments, but in regard to the great stimulus it 
has given to the local trade, and the increase of travel. In England it 
has been found, that in nearly every case where a railroad adapted for 
the carrying of passengers has been brought into operation, the amount of 
travelling along the line has been quadrupled. Railways of a certain 
construction were used as early as the beginning of the 17th century, but 
confined to some private use, as that of collieries. The first public rail- 
way of England was chartered in 1801, and up to 1825, twenty-four com- 
panies had been chartered. From 1825 to 1838, 153 companies were 
chartered, most of which have gone into operation. ‘The advantages of 
railway communication began to dawn upon the world in the year 1825. 
It is, however, a singular fact, that up to the opening of the Liverpool and 
Manchester railroad, in 1830, not one was undertaken with the view of 
obtaining a revenue from passengers. In the prospectus published by 
the projectors of that work, it was estimated that perhaps one half of the 
passengers then travelling between the two towns might, in consideration 
of lower fare, be induced to travel by the railroad. It was found, however, 
that not only did the whole travel between the two cities pass over the 
road, but that it was quadrupled in extent in a very short time. It was 
also computed, when the travel was found to increase so rapidly, that the 
great facility of personal communication would diminish the number of 
letters transmitted; experience showed the reverse to be the case. The 
postage on the route increased sixteen per cent in three years under the 
old system of high rates, showing that the business and social intercourse 
were eminently promoted by the facility of communication. 

The original capital was £510,000, and was subsequently increased to 
£1,832,375, the cost of the construction. The cost and business of the 
work were both greatly underrated. Its eminent success, however, gave 
the spur not only to railroad building in Great Britain, but on the 
continent of Europe and in the United States. In England, the gov- 
ernment has not interfered in any way with the construction of the 
roads, but has been liberal in granting charters to private companies. 
This state of affairs has, however, subjected the railroad interest to a se- 
vere tax, in the way of a corruption fund, to buy off opposition in Parlia- 
ment. ‘That company, among rivals for the same route, which could 
interest the greatest number of legislators in its favor, obtained the char- 
ter. The extent to which this was, and is carried, may be seen in the 
following account of the “ parliamentary expenses” of eight roads :— 
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, ong Length 
miles. ilies, 
London and Birmingham, £72,868 112 | Birmingham and Gloucester, £12,000 m3 
Great Western, 88,710 1174 | Great North of England,. 20,526 76 

London and Southampton, 39,040 76} | Grand Junction, 22,757 824 
Midland Counties, 28,776 57 | Bristol and Exeter, 18,592 754 


On 642 miles of road, $1,515,000 was expended in procuring charters, 
equal to $250 per mile of construction. Notwithstanding these and other 
difficulties, the progress of railroads has been very rapid, and successful 
beyond the investments in any other description of public works. 

The annual report of the officers of the railway department of the 
board of trade, for 1842, state the number of passengers conveyed on all 
the lines as follows :— 

Number of Ist class passengers,............cscccsesecsecesseceeeereseeeees 2,926,980 
“ 2d “ “ 7,611,966 
8: 3d * ss 5,332,501 
2 SI ais scnnhsmmusincs. aenqeogbenmtiens«vianndtiieniin stave. maaeOee t 


Total passengers coveyed in 1842,............:....++0+ Spesccpesaseee $0,400,004 


Revenue from passengers, £2,731,687 
* ee EL EEE 


£3,820,522 

It is worthy of remark, as indicating the entire safety of this mode of 
travel, and the rare degree of perfection to which the science of locomo- 
tion has reached, that of this 18,453,000 persens conveyed, only one was 
killed while riding in the train and observing the proper degree of cau- 
tion. 

The extraordinary success which has thus attended this mode of invest- 
ment, has caused, during the past year, 240 new projects to come before 
the public, even under the stringent regulations of the British government, 
requiring an outlay of £127,000,000, or near $635,000,000. The accu- 
mulation of property has caused the three per cent government consols to 
advance to par, and enabled the government to reduce the 34 per cents. 
The strong governments of Europe have borrowed but little, and the credit 
of the weak ones has been destroyed. Hence the desire to build rail- 
roads. On the continent of Europe, similar enterprises have produced 
like results. 

At the end of August, there were in Germany, in operation, 475 French 
leagues of railroads, with a capital of 136,000,000 florins, or $54,500,000. 
In France, Belgium, and Austria, gigantic works are in operation, serv- 
ing to open to the traveller an easy access to every considerable point on 
the continent. The turn which affairs have taken during the past twenty 
years, is eminently calculated to create a demand for works of this nature. 
The condition of Germany, at the peace of 1815, was very unsatisfactory. 
The losses all the states had sustained during the long wars which rava- 
ged them, and the consequent interruption to industry, had impoverished 
the country, and ruined the finances of the numerous states of which 
Germany is composed. ‘The inconvenience of numerous customs regu- 
lations, impeded the commerce and trade of the people, while they were 
so expensive as to absorb a large portion of the revenue they were intend- 


ed to collect. These evils indu:ed an association, in 1836, of eleven of 


the smaller states, whose collective population was 894,778, for the pur- 
pose of having but one line of custom houses around their extreme fron- 
tier. At this time, and subsequent thereto, the government of Prussia 
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conceived the design of re-forming the ancient German empire, not under 
a military government, but in a commercial union so close that, herself 

at the head, the common interests of all the states would make their 
cause a common one in the event of another war, and prevent those dis- 
sensions which led, in former wars, to the disasters they suffered. The 
smaller states viewed the ascendency of Prussia, in this matter, with jeal- 
ousy. The events of 1830, however, by exciting their fears of greater 
evils, induced them to come into the arrangement. ‘The French revolu- 
tion of 1830 awakened the republican spirit in “ young Germany,” and 
a chord vibrated through the universities, that caused much uneasiness to 
existing governments. ‘The Belgian revolution succeeded, and when, on 
the separation of that state from Holland, the marriage of Leopold with 
the daughter of Louis Philippe was followed by the fall of Antwerp, the 
former designs of Napoleon seemed to have been fulfilled, and that city 
appeared the naval arsenal of France. The Polish revolution gave a new 
impulse to the fears excited by those events, and the consolidation of 
Germany in the great customs union followed. 

By this skilful movement, Prussia seized the direction of affairs in Nor- 
thern Europe, greatly to the alarm of Austria; and to counterbalance it, 
that power has entered into a preliminary treaty with the Italian and 
Sardinian States, with the view to consolidate them under a great south- 
ern customs union, which will absorb the whole of Europe, as that of 
Prussia is rapidly doing the whole of the North. Belgium has already 
formed a reciprocal treaty with Prussia, and Holland has commenced ne- 
gotiations for one. After these internal barriers to trade are thrown 
down, the first want perceived, is that of a prompt, rapid, and certain 
means of locomotion. ‘This is presented in the railway system, which is 
now being pushed with increasing vigor throughout Europe. Every 
state is traversed in all directions by these iron arms, which will soon 
embrace Europe in the strong bonds of mutual commercial interests, af- 
fording a guarantee of continued peace. 

In the United States, the example set by the success of the Manchester 
and Liverpool railroad, gave a great impulse to similar undertakings. 
The rapid increase of population, and the development of the resources 
of the country, both a cause and a consequence of the improved means of 
communication, made our extension of those means necessary; and 143 
railroads, measuring 5,000 miles, constructed at a cost of over 110,000,000, 
were speedily put in operation. These roals have nearly all of 
them been the result of private enterprise, called forth by the urgency of 
some local want, and without any great national design in their adoption 
or connection. In contemplating these extensive investments of private 
means during the last ten or fifteen years, in connection with the fact, 
that the capital so employed now yields very nearly an average of five 
per cent, and is constantly advancing in profit, we find that it contrasts 
eminently with the enormous sums sunk in banking operations. 

During the same period in which this large sum has been absorbed in 
railroads, over $150,000,000 has been totally sunk in broken banks, 
leaving no vestige of its existence. It has been consumed in extrava- 
gance ; eaten and drunk by those whose future earnings were to pay for 
present indulgence. Large sums of money have also been borrowed by 
states, and the amount sunk in canals, which, yielding no profit, are now 
to be superceded by the more speedy and convenient mode of locomotioa 
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afforded by railways. Most of these states have become insolvent, and in 
the public mind generally, there has grown up a distrust of promises, 
either state or banking. ‘The states which now pay their debts, taught 
by the past, will not increase their issues to any great extent. The fede. 
ral government will have no occasion to borrow, and the delinquent 
states cannot create new debts until the old ones are settled. The bur- 
den of taxation necessary for such a settlement, must effectually prevent 


the popular consent to an extension of loans. The surplus capital of 


individuals will not, for a long time to come, be disposed to seek the stock 
of distant banks for employment. Another generation must pass away 
before the frightful losses sustained by northern and eastern capital in 
bank speculations at the south, and in the valley of the Mississippi, can be 
forgotten. Neither have the effects of the speculations of past years been 
obliterated from real estate, in a degree sufficient to make desirable mort- 
gages easy to be obtained. In New England, railroads have made great. 
er progress than in any other section of the Union. This has been the 
result, partly of the superior capital of that section of the country, and the 
promptness and economy with which that capital, in the hands of individ. 
uals, has been applied to the construction of railroads, and of the manv. 
facturing industry of its dense population. 

The following is a table of the length, cost, current receipts, and expen- 
ses of the Massachusetts roads :— 


LENGTH, CAPITAL, ANNUAL REVENUE, AND EXPENSES, WITH THE DEBTS AND INTEREST OF TH! 
MASSACKUSETTS RAILROADS FOR 1843. 
Length Capital Current 
miles. paid in. Debt. Interest. expenses. 
Western, 3,000,000 4,319,520 294,482 283,826 
Berkshire, 250,000 (Included in the Housatonic.) 
Lowell,... 2 1,800,000 109,366 
Maine, 1,028,312 : 91,756 
Providence,......:.... § 1,860,000 125,3d4 
Worcester, 2,885,200 206,641 
Cha’ston branch,.... 250,000 112,369 
Eastern, : 1,800,000 500,000 25,000 174,921 
Fitchburgh, ks 921,000 (Ten miles open only.) 
Hartford & S’field, 25 60,000 . 
Nashua & Lowell, 380,000 39.991 
N. Bedford & T’n, 400,000 22,280 
Nashua & Wat'fd, & 1,366,087 22,447 jf 85,899 162,335 
Taunton branch,... 250,000 51,395 74,251 
West Stockbridge,. 2 37,000 


Worcester branch,.  ... 2,750 (In progress.) 








, ahaha 540} $16,290,349 5,741,967 388,468 1,303,618 2,446,875 
It will be observed that, in this table, the expenses are the current out- 
goes, independent of the interest. The result is, then, as follows :— 
oe PPP PET TTPETT ER TTL iTirire. ee 2,446,075 
PPadacddaberedss ssc e's 600 We Hawn ine bi cde ens 388,468 


NN ad 0s ok cee iW dsb c ecies curs dS Et 2,057,607 


Expenees,sc cccccccsccccsvcsccccccsscvccssssees 1,303,618 


Nett profit, 4.62 per cent, on $16,290,349,.....0.+2. $753,989 


It aprears, then, that all the loans to these roads, which constitute 
more than 25 per cent of their cost, first receive five per cent from the 
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gross earnings, and that the nett earnings are sufficient to pay 4.62 per 
cent on the whole capital paid in, on all the roads. 

The progress of the trade of these roads, is manifested in the following 
table, showing the income of those regularly in operation, for a succes- 
sion of years, as follows :— 


REVENUES OF MASSACHUSETTS RAILROADS. 


1840. 1841. 1842. 1843. 
Western, 112,347 182,308 493,121 573,882 
Boston and Lowell,............006. 231,575 267,541 278,310 277,315 
«“ and Maine, 93,468 116,616 155,880 178,744 
« and Providence,....... ioc. 202,601 230,821 236,467 233,388 
“ and Worcester, 267,547 310,807 362,283 404,141 
Charleston Branch,..............6+ 3,545 1,286 45,384 127,698 
cide nds censcatnecce. Me 299,574 269,168 279,562 
Nashua and Lowell,........ apace j 132,496 131,188 84,078 
New Bedford and Taunton, d 52,513 55,775 50,671 
Norwich and Worcester, 7 151,926 122,130 162,335 
Taunton Branch, ......coccccccssses COghdd 76,925 77,170 74,251 








Total, $1,401,873 1,822,213 2,326,876 2,446,075 


Of the Great Western railroad, fifty-four miles was open in 1840, and 
160 miles in 1841; and the Norwich and Worcester railroad was open 
only nine months of 1840. The aggregates, however, show a regular 
and large increase of revenues, amounting to 80 per cent in four years, 
or 20 per cent per annum. If we take the four Massachusetts roads 
that have been in operation for a longer period, we have results as fol- 
lows :— 

Boston and Boston and Boston and Nashua and Total on 
Lowell. Providence. Worcester. Lowell. Sour roads. 

191,778 265,115 212,325 6,114 675,332 
313,707 231,807 55,053 841,786 

202,601 267,547 82,638 784,361 

230,821 310,807 132,496 941,665 

278,310 936,467 362,283 131,188 1,010,248 
277,315 233,388 404,141 84,078 998,922 


The increase of revenue is very large, notwithstanding that the gene. 
ral trade of the country, in the years 1840-41-42, was in abeyance. It 
is, however, undoubtedly true, that in a country, the general wealth and 
population of which increases with such a rapidity as that, those channels 
of communication, which are the vehicles of its trade, and the means of 
its wealth, most of all them advance in value ina ratio proportioned to 
that of the section of their location. The revenues for 1844, of which 
the returns are not yet complete, thus far indicate a great general in- 
crease over former years ; so much so, that the Norwich and Worcester 
has been enabled to declare its first dividend, payable January, 1845, 

Under these circumstances, the disposition to build railroads has receiv- 
ed a new impetus in the New England states, and the legislature of New 
Hampshire has passed a bill laying the foundation of a magnificent. sys. 
tem of railroads in that state, while, in other sections, the unfinished links 
of the lines projected in former years, are being pushed to completion. 
Without any combined plan, the numerous projects of former years seem- 
ed to compose eight great lines, by means of which, and their extensions, 
all the states of the Union will be brought into close communication ; the 
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line now broken, in some parts from Portsmouth, N. H., to Pensacola, 
Florida, extending to New Orleans, forming the main artery. 

The effects of these improvements, in developing the resources of a 
country, peopled by a race so hardy and enterprising as are the citizens 
of the United States, can hardly be over estimated. With a return of 
commercial and financial prosperity, and to which the works here alluded 
to, must eminently contribute, the want of further lines will be felt, while 
the enhanced value of those now in operation, will encourage the outlay 
of capital in a manner productive of such great results. The profitable- 
ness of the works cannot be doubted, when we consider the present low 
cost of their construction, and the giant strides to wealth made by a peo. 
ple indefatigable in their efforts at individual and national advancement. 
The eyes of settlers, the merchants and statesmen, are all intently fixed 
upon the great country of the Oregon, through which the vast commerce 
of Asia is to be cammanded by the United States. A project has already 
been put before Congress, to connect, by steam, across the wilderness, 
the great lakes with the mouth of the Oregon. 

It is of the nature of these undertakings, to multiply commercial trans. 
actions through the facilities they offer, and even to create a business 
where none has previously existed ; so that a line which, for the first few 
years of its operation, scarcely pays its expenses, must, in a few years, 
prove lucrative. ‘The Camden and Amboy railroad is an eminent exam. 
ple of these truths. That work cost $1,238,000, completed in 1830; in 
three years the travel increased 65 per cent, and freight 123 per cent. 
In the three years, from 1833 to 1837, its nett earnings exceeded the 
whole cost of the line. In this view, railroads claim the attention of mer- 
chants above any other mode of investment, inasmuch as that they create 
the commerce it is their business to transact ; and, therefore, while yield- 
ing a better and safer dividend, are superior to banks. Railroads create 
business ; they offer an avenue over which the industry of the country 
may send its produce to market, and exchange it for merchandise. It 
brings goods and customers to the doors of the merchant, while banks 
only tend to facilitate that which exists. They are peculiarly adapted to 
this country, where an active population is continually pushing on to the 
rich prairies of the west, leaving behind them the markets for purchase 
and sale, which they cannot do without. What benefits the merchant 
and dealer, cannot but promote the welfare of the farmer, and improve 
the condition of the manufacturer—all their interests prosper only in pro- 
portion to the activity of intercourse with each other. Railroads offer an 
unsurpassed mode of communication, which, in effect, by the promptness 
and speed of their operations, doubles the amount of capital employed in 
all these pursuits. 

All civilized countries seem now to be alive to the importance of rail- 
roads, and even the Czar risks their influence on the spread of democracy, 
for the immense commercial advantages they hold out. Late advices tell 
us of a decree to borrow 12,000,000 roubles, for the construction of a 
road from St. Petersburg to Moscow. 













Trade and Commerce of Brazil. 


Art. V—TRADE AND COMMERCE OF BRAZIL. 


Brazit is supposed to have been discovered A. D. 1500, by Pincen, a 
Spanish navigator, one of the companions of Columbus ; but it was taken 
possession of in the same year, by Pedro Alvarez de Cabral, an admiral 
of Emanual, king of Portugal, by which country it was soon afier colo- 
nized. In 1808, in consequence of the invasion of Portugal bythe French, 
the regal family removed to Brazil, and remained there till 1821. In 
1822, Don Pedro, the crown Prince of Portugal, who had been left by 
his father Regent of Brazil, was proclaimed Emperor by the inhabitants, 
and, in 1823, a constitution was adopted. In 1831, an insurrection broke 
out, which led to the abdication of Pedro I. in favor of his infant son. 

Brazil stretches along about two-thirds of the east coast of the South 
American continent, while its superficial area occupies nearly half its 
whole extent. It is second only to the great empires of China and Rus- 
sia. It lies between 4 deg. 17 min. N. and 33 deg. S. lat.; its most 
easterly point is Cape St. Augustin, in 34 deg. 58 min. W. long., but the 
longitude of its west frontier cannot be determined with accuracy, since 
its boundary-line on that side is in countries hitherto unexplored by Euro- 
peans ; it probably verges upon 75 deg. The length, from N. toS., is 
between 2,600 and 2,700 miles, and its breadth, from E. to W., between 
2,300 and 2,400 miles. Its extent of coast, along the Atlantic ocean, ex- 
ceeds 4,000 miles; its area has been estimated at from 2,300,000 to 
2,700,000 square miles. It.is bounded east and south by the Atlantic 
ocean; north, by Freneh, Dutch, and British Guiana, and the republic of 
Columbia, from which it is separated by a chain of mountains, under the 
various names of Serra de Tuhuny, Serra Pecaraimo, &c., and the Rio 
Oyapoco; east bythe Atlantic ocean ; and west by the states constituting 
the federal republic of La Plata, with Bolivia, Peru, and Eucador, or 
Quito. The country which was formerly included under the name of 
Brazil, is proved by the ancient maps to have extended only from the sea- 
coast to Rio San Pedro. The Portuguese, however, have never ceased 
adding fresh acquisitions to the country which they already possessed, and 
their possession has from time to time been confirmed to them by treaties 
with Spain.* 

The physical character of Brazil is, as yet, but imperfectly known; 
but, so far as ascertained, it appears to be a country of vast natural capa- 
bilities. A ridge of mountains runs parallel with, and at no great dis. 
tance from the coast, from 10 to 32 deg. S. latitude. In the W., the land 
again rises from the height of from 3,000 to 6,000 feet, spreading out 
into those sandy plains called Campos Parexis, which occupy the centre 
of South America, Nearly one-half of the surface is composed of up- 
lands. The lowlands extend principally along the sides of the river Ama- 
zon, with smaller portions on the shores, and on the S. W. border. In 
a country equal in extent to nearly four-fifths of Europe, the productions 
must be very much diversified ; but the greater part of it is covered by 
vast forests, considerable portions of which have been only partially ex- 
plored. The mineral productions, so far as known, are chiefly gold, dia- 
monds, iron, and salt. The province of Minas Geraes is the richest in gold 





* Harper’s edition of McColloch’s Geographical Dictionary. 
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and diamonds; and what is called the “ Diamond District” extends about 
50 miles from N. to 8., and 25 miles from E. to W. around the sources 
of the Rio Francisco, and the Rio Parana, and adjoining Tejuco, about 
400 miles N. from Rio de Janeiro, where nearly 2,000 persons are em. 
ployed by government in collecting the stones. Gold abounds chiefly in 
this province, in the affluents of the Rio Francisco, but it is fouad likewise 
in all the head waters of the great rivers which flow northward into the 
Amazon. About the middle of the last century, the annual produce was 
about 35,000 marcs; but owing to the exhaustion of the auriferous sand 
from which it was washed, the amount decreased, and betwixt 1800 and 
1820, averaged only about 9,000 marcs annually, Of late, however, Bri- 
tish capital has been applied with some success to work the veins in the 
mountains, particularly at Congo Soco, near Sabara, about 280 miles N, 
from Rio, and the produce is again, doubtless, more considerable. The 
forests abound with great varieties of wood, well adapted for dyeing, for 
cabinet-work, and for ship building. A considerable portion, however, of 
the country south of 20 deg. south latitude, especially in the province of 
Rio Grande, consists of extensive pastures, on which innumerable herds 
of cattle roam, mostly in a wild state. 

The propensity of the Brazilians to seek for gold and diamonds has 
produced a general disrelish for sober industry. The comparatively 
small portion 1 only of this fine country which is cultivated, consists chiefly 
of tracts extending from 30 to 40 miles around the seaports. The atten- 
tion of the more intelligent Brazilians has of late been directed to the 
improvement of agriculture. ‘The northern provinces produce cotton, 
sugar, rice, tobacco, tapioca, isinglass, caoutchouc, indigo, and a variety 
of drugs and dye-woods ; the middle provinces, coffee, sugar, tobacco, 
rosewood, rice, &c.; while in the southern province of Rio Grande, the 
hides and horns of the wild cattle form the chief source of wealth. A 
small quantity of wheat was formerly raised in Rio Grande ; in point of 
soil and climate, it is so well adapted for the productions of the temperate 
zone, that it might not only supply all the rest of the empire with provis- 
ions, but have a considerable surplus for exportation to foreign countries. 
The Mandioca plant is common nearly all over the empire ; the root, 
ground into meal, forming a general article of food, while the plant itself 
produces tapioca, which is largely exported. Indian corn, millet, and 
beans are also generally cultivated. Cotton is raised chiefly from lat. 
15 deg. S. to the equator; the best is that of Pernambuco; next, that of 
Maranham; that of Bahia and Para is inferior. Sugar is cultivated 
chiefly in the province of Bahia, but to a great extent, likewise, in the 
provinces of Rio de Janeiro and Pernambuco. Coffee forms the chief 
object of culture in the province of Rio de Janeiro, where the quantity 

raised is very great, and is yearly increasing. It is likewise raised, but 
to a comparatively trifling extent, in the ‘northern provinces; also in 
some of the inland ones, particularly Minas Geraes. The cultivation of 
tobacco, formerly so extensive, is now on the decline; the best is grown 
near Bahia. Rice is raised principally in the island of Santa Catharina, 
and in the provinces of Maranham and Para. 

The internal commerce of Brazil chiefly consists in conveying the pro- 
duce of the country to the seaports, and receiving European, and the 
manufactures of the United States, in exchange. Mules form the com- 
mon means of transport, as the roads seldom admit of the use of carriages, 
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and as yet there is no inland navigation. A number of large rivers inter- 
sect the country in various directions ; butyery little is known regarding 
th ir capabilities. A company, under English direction, has, however, 
been recently formed at Rio de Janeiro, for the survey and navigation of 
the Rio-doce. 

The foreign commerce of Brazil exceeds that of any other country of 
America, except the United States, and is yearly increasing. ‘The exports 
chiefly consist of coffee, sugar, cotton, and hides; besides tallow, horns, 
brazilwood, rosewood, fustic, tobacco, rice, indigo, ipecacuanha, sarsapa- 
rilla, castor-oil, castor-beans, tapioca, caoutchouc, nuts, gold and diamonds. 
The trade in brazilwood is a government monopoly, but the commodity is 
extensively smuggled. ‘The chief markets for Brazil produce are, the 
United States, and in Europe, London, Liverpool, Hamburg, Antwerp, 
Trieste, Havre, Lisbon, and Oporto. In 1838, the principal articles car- 
ried to Britain, consisted of 10,373,713 Ibs. coffee ; 201,780 lbs. cocoa ; 
24,464,509 lbs. cotton; 86,515 cwts. sugar; 28,463 ewts. hides; 132 
tons fustic; and 10,469 lbs. tobacco. A considerable portion of the 
goods shipped to the other European markets is on English account, more 
particularly coffee and sugar, as these two articles cannot (owing to pro- 
hibitory duties) be introduced into the United Kingdom, except for re-ex- 
portation ; such cargoes, however, are frequently sold in London by sam- 
ple; the vessels waiting their ultimate destination in the Channel. 

The imports consist of manufactured commodities of all kinds, tea, 
wine, oil, and provisions. ‘The declared value of British manutactures 
and produce imported in 1827, according to the accounts of the British 
board of trade, was £2,312,109; in 1836, £3,030,532; in 1838, 
£2,606,604; the last was chiefly composed of apparel, &c., £11,576 ; 
arms and ammunition, £37,214; ale and beer, £7,009 ; books, £1,295 ; 
brass and copper manufactures, £25,595 ; butter and cheese, £106,221 ; 
coals, £4,193; cordage, £3,963; cotton manufactures, £1,657,702; 
earthernware, £35,275; glass, £19,393; hardwares and cutlery, £51,570; 
hats, £9,862 ; iron and steel, £50,527 ; lead and shot, £20,043 ; leather, 
wrought and unwrought, £8,164; saddlery, £2,243 ; linen manufactures, 
£167,545; machinery, £13,857; painters’ colors, £8,238; plate, 
£1,717 ; silks, £12,869 ; soap and candles, £58,769 ; stationery, £10,960; 
tinwares, £2,000; woollen manufactures, £228,932; other articles, 
£58,857. A variety of articles of foreign and colonial produce are also 
imported from the United Kingdom ; in 1838, the principal were 2,528 
lbs. cassia ; 29,107 cwts. flour; 55,707 pieces India cottons; 11,164 pie- 
ces India silks ; 4,612 lbs. pepper and pimento; 536 Ibs. quicksilver ; 
1,637 lbs. rhubarb; 4,050 galls. brandy; 3,906 galls. geneva; 3,824 
lbs. tea; 165,334 Ibs. tobacco; and 5,683 galls. wine, chiefly Spanish 
and Portuguese ; besides which a considerable portion of the imports 
from other countries are on English account. From France are imported 
wines, cottons, woollens, silks, saddlery, glassware, flour, books, station- 
ery, jewellery, perfumery, and fancy articles: from Portugal, wine, oil, 
snuff, and a small quantity of linens: from the United States, about two- 
thirds of the flour, and nearly all of the tea consumed in the country ; 
also, ordinary cottons, wax and sperm candles, India goods, and a variety 
of rough articles of furniture, implements of husbandry, &c.: from the 
Hanse Towns, furniture, coffee bagging, linens, paper, glass, provisions, 
&c.: from Belgium, cutlery, arms, copper and brass manufactures, &c. : 
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from Spain, wine, oil, fruit, &c.: from Italy, macaroni, vermicelli, mar. 
ble, &c. : from Holland, demjjohns, gin, cheese, &c. : from Sicily, wine : 
from Sweden, iron, tar, vitch, pine, boards, &c.: from Africa, negroes 
continue to be brought in great numbers, notwithstanding the utmost 
vigilance of the British cruisers ; these are paid for chiefly in coarse mus. 
kets and gunpowder, imported expressly for this infamous traffic, from 
England and Belgium ; and in the common cotton fabrics, well known in 
the British manufacturing districts, under the name of “ coast goods.” 
The shipping craft employed in the slave-trade, is imported from the Uni. 
ted States. 

The total amount of exports is estimated at about $30,000,000, and the 
imports at nearly the same. Upwards of two-thirds of the whole foreign 
trade is in the hands of the British. The ports at which it is chiefly con- 
ducted, stated in their order from north to south, are Para, Maranham, 
Paraiba, Pernambuco, Maceio, Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, and Rio 
Grande : the principal of these are the following :— 

Maranuan, in 2 deg. 31 min. 8S. and 44 deg. 19 min. W.,, lies on the 
island of that name, forming the 8S. E. side of the bay of Marcos ; pop. 
30,000. The harbor is good and safe, but the entrance is difficult. Ex. 
ports, chiefly cotton, sent, for the most part, to Liverpool, and rice and 
hides shipped to Portugal. The value of the imports, in 1835, was 
£489,014; whereof, in 23 British vessels, £259,924; 35 Brazilian, 
£83,975; 18 Portuguese, £50,924; 19 Spanish, £23,193; 8 French, 
£27,547 ; 23 American, £32,194; and 3 Belgian, £11,257. In 1838, 
the value of the exports was £303,552; and of the imports, £414,002. 

Pernambuco, in 8 deg. 3 min. 8S. and 34 deg. 52 min. W., the capital 
of the province of that name, and one of the most flourishing ports of Bra- 
zil, comprises three distinct towns, which are built on sandbanks surround- 
ed by the sea, and connected by bridges ; population, including the adjoin- 
ing city of Olinda, nearly 100,000. Exports, cotton, sugar, and hides ; 
the estimated value, in 1835, being £951,808. ‘The number of vessels 
that entered, in the same year, was 247; of which 59 were British ; the 
value of the British cargoes, being in merchandise, £464,179 ; and in 
specie, by packets, £35,821 ; total, £500,000. 

Baurta is situated in 13 deg. 1 min. S. and 38 deg. 32 min. W., in the 
capacious bay of All Saints, with an excellent harbor; pop. 120,000. 
The anchorage is abreast of the city, a mile and a half distant, in 8 to 12 
fathoms. Bahia was formerly the capital of Brazil, and though now sub- 
ordinate to Rio, is still a place of great consideration. It is strongly for- 
tified, and possesses both public and private ship-building yards. Exports, 
sugar, cotton, coflee, hides, tobacco, fancy woods, and drugs. ‘The im- 
ports, in 1835, amounted to £1,412,521, of which £942,956 were from 
Britain. 

Rio pr Janerro, (formerly St. Sebastian,) in 22 deg. 55 min. S., and 
43 deg. 9 min. W., is beautifully situated on the western side of a small 
bay, forming one of the most magnificent natural harbors in the world; 
pop. about 200,000, two-thirds being blacks and mixed castes. ‘The city 
lies about four miles from the entrance to the bay. ‘To the right, on en- 
tering, is the fort of Santa Cruz, within hail of which all vessels going 
into the harbor are required to pass, in order to answer any questions 
that may be put to them. Rio is the seat of more than one-half the for- 
eign commerce of Brazil; and it has likewise a very extensive inland 
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trade, particularly with the provinces of Minas Geraes, Goyaz, and Matta 
Grosso. It is the key to the mining districts,—furnishing all their sup- 
plies, and receiving all their produce for shipment or other disposal. 
Exports, coffee, more than 1,000,000 bags, (each of 4 arrobas, or 160 
lbs. ;) sugar, about 15,000 cases, (each from 1,200 to 2,000 lbs. ;) hides, 
No, 350,000 ; cotton, tallow, drugs, dyes, gold, and diamonds; the im- 
ports, of manufactured commodities of all kinds, flour, dried fish, wine, 
and brandy. The value of foreign goods imported into Rio, in 1836, ac- 
cording to a statement given in the Jornal do Commercio, was £3,839,379; 
of which, from Britain, £2,005,543 ; France, £581,571; Portugal and 
her possessions, £281,885; United States, £225,353 ; Hanseatic States, 
£239,384; Uruguay, £96,857 ; Belgium, £73,789; Spain, £61,270; 
Sardinia, £56,223 ; Argentine Republic, £44,284; Holland and her col. 
onies, £37,046 ; Sicily, £33,219; Sweden, £31,589; Chili, £26,135 ; 
Austria, £14,067 ; Sundries, £31,164. These imports are exclusive of 
negroes, of whom’ vast numbers continue to be brought from Africa to 
this port, or the neighboring coast. 

The imports at, and exports from, Rio Janeiro, in the years 1841-42, 
and 1842-43, were as follows :— 


Imports aT Rio pe JANEIRO. 


1842-43. 1839-40. 1842-43. 1839-40. 

From Mil reis. Mil reis. Mil reis. Mil reis. 
Great Britain,... 13,697:6388 15,092:5533 | Hanse Towns,. 1,430:875$ 1,596:316% 
United States,... 4,028:4718 1,799:6868 | Brazilian ports,.. 1,062:205$  680:115$ 
France,.....+...- 3,985:972% 4,314:362$ | Uncertain,........ 2,045:460$ 982:4378 








Portugal,......... 1,912:077% 2,652:598§ | Spain,............ 618:2498 765:413$8 
Uruguay,......0. 1,552:6408 15772178 
Arg. Republic,. 932.0928 ¢ es cy ee 31,265:679$ 29,450:6978 
Exports From Rio Janetro. 
1842-43. 184 1-42, | 1842-43, 1841-42. 
Mil reis. Mil reis. | Mil reis. Mil reis. 

Great Britain,... 3,920:629$ 3,910:194$ | Austrian ports,. 2,050:075$ 1,770:1468 
United States,... 6,005:1313 6,044:960$ | Denmark,....... 544:2908  567:6218 
Franee, ....000 20. 1,118:036$ 1,430:0408 | Sweden,......... 469:0978  797:5028 
Portugal,.......... 1,205:100% 1,194:174% | Genoa,........... 389:963$  444:909$8 


Uruguay,.......  655:242% 1,011:035$ | Holland,......... 34:9238  188:0558 
Arg. Republic,... 704:206 453:893 | Uncertain,........  834:190% 1,707:5308 
Belgium,........ 9284718 — 789:5278 | 





Hanse Towns,.. 3,360:9568 3,404:6608 Total nisi 22,220:3098 23,614:2468 
CoFFEE EXPORTED FROM Rio pr Janriro—Bags or 160 ips. 
Years. Bags. Years. Bags. Years. Bags. Years. Bags. 
1824, 224,000 1829, 375,107 1834, 539,117 1839, 871,785 
1825, 182,510 1830, 391,735 1835, 627,165 1840, 1,063,801 
1826, 260,000 1831, 448,249 1836, 704,385 1841, 1,013,915 
1827, 350,900 1832, 478,95) 1837, 629,734 1842, 1,179,731 
1828, 369,147 1833, 563,195 1838, 781,651 1843, 1,189,523 
1,386,557 2,257,286 3,282,052 5,318,755 
Sugar—Cases. 
Years. Cases. Years. Cases. Years. Cases. 
1829,...... 18,864 i. 14,786 i 17,627 
1830,...... 22.488 j |: 19,692 1640,...... 13,499 
MSs, ac 22,004 1836,...... 24,669 1: ae 10,465 
1088....... 16,645 1637 5...00 17,598 16G8,...... 15,460 
1833....... 14,154 je 19,996 1843,...... 9,433 






96,741 66,484 
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The cotton goods imported into Rio de Janeiro, from Great Britain, the 
United States, France, and the Hanse Towns, from 1840 to 1843, inclu. 
sive, were as follows :— 

Corron Goops mmportTep into Rio pe JaNerRo. 


1840. 1841. 1842, 1843, 


Great Britain,............. packages 20,828 24,968 14,059 14,455 
Tanta Bie... sciestiwinsecssscess 6,169 8,961 5,337 7,358 
ii senciicnbiccds sintcds Basebs% 1,618 1,526 1,317 1,109 
ee FOG isi cdsicaiisnienseeicds 853 941 678 577 
Himes—Numarr. 

Years. No. Years. No. Years. No. 

1699,...... 351,897 1834,...... 196,675 1839,...... 141,492 
1830,...... 266,719 1636,...... 144,404 1840,...... 194,506 
iiicasese 342,385 1836,...... 155,009 184],...... 152,548 
TGRM,...0:0 263,657 ne OO 141,782 1842,...... 198,082 
1633,...... 187,530 1838,...... 192,710 1843,...... 345,070 








1,412,188 830,580 1,031,698 
Measures, Weicuts, Money, Finances, &c. 

Tue Measures anD WriIcuTs—are nominally those of Portugal; but there 
are some variations. In trade, the following proportions are usually observed: 
5 varas =6 Imp. yds.; 4 covados= 3 Imp. yds.; 99 Brazilian Ibs. = 100 Ibs, 
avoirdupois. At Rio Janeiro, 100 medidas — 73 1-3 wine, or 61 1-10 Imp. galls. ; 
and 12 alqueires = 13 1-4 Winchester bushels. At Bahia, 1 canada = 1 2-3 Imp. 
galls. ; and 7 alqueirs== 6 Winchester bushels. At Maranham, the alqueire = 
i 1-4 Winchester bushels. 

Money.—The integer of account is the rea, and 1000 reas make 1 milrea 
(1 $000,) the value of which fluctuates, being reckoned in depreciated government 
paper, or ina debased and irregular copper money. The course of exchange 
with London was recently quoted at Rio Janeiro, where the paper money chiefly 
circulates, at only 31d. per milrea. At the northern ports of Pernambuco, Maran- 
ham, and Para, the currency is principally copper. 

A conto is 1000 $000. 

The paper money is in the form of imperial bank or rather treasury notes for 
one milrea and upwards, which are inconvertible ; and the copper mostly in pieces 
of 40, 20, and 10 reas. The amount in circulation was lately stated to be about 
33,500 contos of paper, and 6500 contos of copper money ; in all 40,000,000 $900. 
Various projects haye been brought forward for the reform of the Brazilian cur- 
rency, but none has yet received the sanction of the government. 

No silver or gold coins are at present in circulation. Before the introducti 
of paper money, the principal silver coin was the 960 rea piece, a Spanish dollar 
restamped, worth 4s. 2d.: the principal gold coin was the piece for 4 $000, worth 
20s. 1 1-4d. 

Bills are usually drawn on London at 60 days, sight. 


Finance anp Dest.—The following are the revenues from customs, 
consulados, and other sources of the empire of Brazil, showing the amount 
received at Rio de Janeiro, and in the other parts of the empire, in each 
year, from 1836 to 1843, inclusive ; and the funded debt of Brazil :— 


Years. Rio Janeiro. Other places. Total. 
mil reis. mil reis. mil reis. 

SS, re 6,421:3878% §,234:176% 11,655:5633 
yO ao 6,433:5258 4,708:0148 1,141:5398 
+ | ares 8,330:9288 6,336:4753 14,667:4038 
| eee 9,458:5728 6,466:2058 15,924:7773 
1840-41. ,....cccccese 10,066:6288 6,520:8468 16,587:674§ 
re 10,419:814§ 6,376:3753 16,796:1893 


seve secosves 9,540:301$ §,328:2345 15,868:5305 
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Fonpep Dest or Braz, Jone, 1843.* 
£ Mil reis. 
SoM ici bis... uiticbescs ic Ces 6,187,050 35,141,666 
SO ccite tel iciekascdvatinssnnss sié 7,775,427 43,196,820% 


Total, 13,962,477 78,338, 4868 


The new Brazilian tariff went into operation on the 11th of Novem. 
ber, 1844; which, having been published in a corrected form, we submit 
che following memorandum of the duties upon the usual articles of Ame- 
cican import, and have added the new regulations regarding anchorage or 
tonnage money, and extra ship-stores; also, the circular from the treasury 
relative to the papers and certificates required for clearing vessels, which 
vill be interesting to those engaged in the Brazil trade :— 


Memoranoum or Duties upon Tue usuat Articues or American Import into Rio pe Ja- 
NEIRO, PER ‘Tartvr or 11TH Novemser, 1844. 
Duty in Duty $and Duty by Increase Ine. or de- 
curren- cents; ex. oldtariff, or dec. in crease in p. 
Articles. +y, reis. reis. duty. 
SN voices sh occees's lb. 2 147 063 
5 4,000 500 
200 050 
470 240 
084 035 
1364 0434 
105 095 
0524 224 
067 73 
074 046 
2,100 400 
4,100 10,900 
977 097 
3,780 2,220 
84-100 3,780 3,720 
70-100 2,940 560 
17 8,360 994 


Codfish, 
UR ind ss 4c dlp tne signee Ake 15,090 
780 
6,000 
7,500 
4,510 
4,354 


wer Wwo sae 
, i 


Domesticst—Suffolk and 
Boot, brown,..........yd. 0: 


M . PRBRCBBG Ls... <5 toc 
cs 


85-100 37 020 
25-100 45 020 
70-100 54 620 
50-100 54 016 
85-100 37 020 


POORN, AOl is sac skosscsces 
Osnaburgs, 29 inch, 
Shirtings, Appleton and In- 


to Wt WO 


00 27 013 
50-100 54 O16 
pi Senn ak: Poe eee bbl. 3,000 50 2.922 078 
Fire-crackers,...100 bund. 4,800 40 2,100 2,700 
Gunpowder, ...........006 Ib, 180 09 168 012 
069 03 042 018 

180 28-100 090 090 

1,809 90 1,280 520 

See 1,750 15 334 1,170 280 

8 Tey tos ie Asean OAT 2 25-100 033 014 
Lead, pig, itl. 3,900 1 14-100 2,100 909 
MT Micicrds sarees M. 11,500 5 76 10,520 1,000 
foot 085 1 75-100 025 010 


Stripes, York, 


to mm G0 


* For the tabular statements of the commerce of Rio Janeiro, and the revenues and 
debt of the Brazilian empire, we are indebted to the eourtesy of the Brazilian Consul- 
General to the United States, L. H. Ferrera D’Acurar, residing in New York; an 
intelligent and faithful representative of the interests of his country.—{Ed. Mer. Mag. 





t The duty being on the square yard, it varies according to width. 
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Memoranvum or Dotiss, ete—Continued. 


Oil, linseed,.............gall. 055 20 042 013 20 
so, Ee ee 512 25 60-100 426 086 20 
PUR iiss ccessecevseses 425 21 25-100 400 025 6 
OR: MED geass cosvnscorias oe 256 12 80-100 187 069 7 
ida, smccecccscewd Ib. 050 2 50-100 0314 0184 60 
Pitch, American,............ 1,050 52 50-100 2,100 1,050 50 
Be WEI, 655 oc ongecees 3,000 1 50 2,100 900 43 
Eee: 6,000 3 00 5,040 960 19 
Paper, almaco,........ ream 510 254 578 068 12 
BI. schousencsenpunadlle 3,000 1 50 2,100 900 43 
ESP RRE  ES: bbl. 1,680 88 1,176 504 50 
Bi cicevscssccavieceoa 038 473 027 011 40 
Sail-cloth,............+00«-P8 6,000 3 00 4,200 1,800 43 
EE 160 07 240 080 334 
Saltpetre, crude and re- 
sss: caacvaccecescoce Ib. 1,500 2 24-100 1,260 240 19 
I iiabctseiadmumasabe 040 02 025 015 60 
Sp. Turpentine,............++ 085 30 038 047 125 
Tea, of all kinds,........... 600 30 693 093 13 
Tobacco, do.,..........0ee0 6,000 9 38-100 2,100 3,900 181 
Tar, American, .......-..++ 875 434 735 140 20 
ie Oe 2,000 1 00 1,680 320 20 
Water-crackers,........... lb. 1,000 1 56-100 660 340 53 
Wheat,.................bush, 400 17 420 038 3 
Med’n red wines and com- 
mon white do.,........... 36,060 18 00 33,364 2,636 8 
Do. do. do. 39,642 19 92 36,924 2,918 8 


AncHoraGE puty.—The following is the decree of the Brazilian gov. 
ernment, June 20th, 1844, for reducing the anchorage duty at the expira. 
tion of the treaty with Great Britain. 


Art. 1. From the 11th of Nov. 1844, the anchorage duty on foreign or Brazilian 
vessels to foreign ports is reduced to 900 rs., and the anchorage upon Brazilian 
vessels sailing coastwise at 90 rs. per ton, without regard to the number of days 
which said vessels may remain in port. 

Art. 2d. Vessels which enter in ballast and depart with cargo, and vice versa, 
shall pay half anchorage duty, and those which enter and depart in ballast one-third. 

Art. 3d. Vessels which enter in “tranquia” either touching at any port of the 
Empire, for orders to refresh, whether loaded or in ballast, shall pay one-third. 

4th. Vessels which put back from bad weather or any other cause, shall pay 
nothing, provided they neither receive nor discharge any goods for trade, or if they 
only Raskene sufficient to pay their repairs, shall pay nothing. 

5th. Vessels which having once paid in any Brazilian port the duties as per Ist, 
2d and 3d articles, enter from any motive into another Brazilian port during the 
same voyage shall pay nothing except they receive cargo, in which case they shall 
make good the duties which otherwise they would have been liable to pay. 

6th. Coasting vessels are exempted from paying more than half anchorage duty, 
provided that half at least of their crews are composed of Brazilian citizens, and 
from paying any duty should they be employed in the whale fishery, whether along 
the coast of Brazil or on the high seas. 

7th. This regulation is only applicable to those nations which grant the same 
favors to Brazilian navigation. The government shall ascertain what those nations 
are which grant nothing or grant less to Brazilian vessels, in order to treat them 
in the same manner. 

SuRPLUs sTORES OF vEssELs.— Decree No. 384, of October 9th, 2844, 
regulating the surplus stores of vessels from all ports, as follows :— 

Art. Ist. After calculating the surplus stores granted free to each vessel, as 
mentioned in the Decree of the 30th March, 1839, add 30 per cent more for the 
consumption of her crew in port after discharging, as also for the return voyage, 
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upon which stores no duties will be exacted, as specified in the 91st Article and 
10th op my of the regulation of the 22d of June, 1836. 

2d. If after the above excess, an excess of stores be verified, the consumption 
duty on said excess will be recovered, but in seperating the articles subject to 
duties from those which are exempted, the captain shall be at liberty tu take of 
such article or articles, a greater portion than what was hitherto allowed, and if 
taking none or even less of either of the articles mentioned in the list, the portion 
of each article allowed for each day must be substituted by the same quantity of 
any other article allowed for the same period. 

3d. If the captain should consider that the surplus stores which are granted him 
free of duties for his return voyage, or that any articles of the same stores are more 
than sufficient to carry him to the port of his destination, he can ask for a deposit 
of them, and such deposit will be granted him in the national stores till the day 
before his departure, conducting them to and from said deposit at his own cost, 
in which case he shall only pay duties on the excess. ‘ 


We close this article with an extract from the “ Expediente,” of Sep- 
tember 20th, 1844, issued from the Department of Finance at Rio de Jan- 
eiro. 


“ Circular to the Provincial Treasurire, ordering that by the Boards of ‘ Con- 
sulado,’ at each respective province, be observed the usages and practice of the 
Consulado of this city, as regardes the documents which masters of vessels should 
produce in order to be able to effect the clearance of their respective vessels.” 

Note of the documents above referred to : 

“Ship’s register”—* Cerificate of Brazilian measurement”—* Custom House 
clearance” —* 'T'wo Notes for calculating the anchorage.” 

From the Consulate of their respective nations, or from that of any friendly 
nation: “ List of crew”—*Certf. of ownership of vessel”—*Certf. of tonnage 
(as ay apc of No. of crew on entry”—*Certf. of being (or not) 
armed. 

N. B.—The above documents will be returned, with the exception of the Certf. 
of Measurement, Custom House clearance, and one of the Notes for calculating 
anchorage. 

7th. The vessels of those nations, which levy upon Brazilan vessels, anchorage 
or port dues greater than those which are levied on their own vessels, shall be 
subject to the ports of Brazil, to 1-8d more anchorage duties than the above, and 
the government can even elevate still higher this duty, when the above addition of 
duties referred to, should not be deemed sufficient to counterbalance the difference 
levied by such nations upon Brazilian vessels. 





Art. VI—RESOURCES OF THE LACKAWANA VALLEY.* 


Tue Lackawana Valley, situated in the county of Luzerne, is one of 
the most interesting portions of the state of Pennsylvania; bounded by 
mountainous ridges upon each side, and extending in a direct course for 
the distance of about forty-two miles, it embraces the most northerly 
basin of anthracite coal in this quarter of the country. Presenting a form 
like a boat, whose sides are mountains, the stern being at Nanticoke falls, 
where it terminates, at the south western end, and the bow at its north wes- 
tern end, it contains two hundred square miles of territory, which, at cer- 
tain points, is copiously watered. The river Lackawana, entering the 
valley on the north east, unites at the centre with the Susquehanna, 











* We are indebted to the enterprising proprietor of the Mount Vernon mills, Mr. 
Charles Watres, of Philadelphia, for much valuable information regarding the resources 
of this valley—[Ed. Mer. Mag. 
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which flows into it at that point from a gorge in the western mountains, 
Below this junction is spread out, the valley of the Wyoming, which has 
long been distinguished for its picturesque beauty, and its luxuriant land. 
scapes, made almost classic by its historic circumstances, as well as 
the poetry that has recorded them. 

About one-third of the entire surface contains coal fields; the coal 
being found in seams, varying in thickness from four to eighteen feet, and 
maintaining a quality between the white ash and the red ash coal of the 
Schuylkill coal regions. The veins of coal cross the valley and incline 
to the south, lapping over each other from the south east to the north 
west; the spaces between the layers being filled with earth, rocks, or 
veins of iron ore. The mining coal in the valley, for market, was first 
commenced in 1829, by the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company, who, 
during that year, sent seven thousand tons. ‘That quantity has been gra- 
dually increased to about two millions of tons, which have been trans. 
ported from this basin. ‘That enterprising company have prosecuted, suc. 
cessfully, mining operations in this coal field; so that, in 1848, there 
were sent to market by them 227,000 tons; the total amount which they 
had exported during a period of fifteen years, being 1,667,920 tons. It 
has been estimated, by Professor Rodgers, the state geologist, that the 
quantity of coal produced in this basin is sufficient to supply twenty mil- 
lions of inhabitants for forty generations. Besides its resources in coal, 
the valley possesses, in its table lands and bottoms, a soil that is eminent- 
ly adapted to agricultural enterprise ; and which are now adorned with 
well cultivated, and even beautiful farms; producing abundanty all the 
crops which are required by its increasing population. The bottoms pre- 
sent a light and warm soil, which is easy of tillage; and the grains and 
the grapes may be made to flourish luxuriantly upon the heavier soil of its 
table lands. 

Besides its resources in coal, the valley abounds in great quantities of 
iron ore of a superior quality ; and it is manufactured into iron with an- 
thracite coal in Harrison, at a point termed the Lackawana iron works. 
At this establishment is a furnace producing fifty tons of iron each week, 
as well asa rolling mill and a nail factory, which are working it up into 
numerous forms, from the smallest nails to the largest bars. Even so 
short a time as four years since, but two families resided at this place ; 
but the population has now increased to about one thousand persons, two 
hundred and fifty men being employed in the irons works alone. During 
one day the coal and ore are taken from their native hills, and on the 
next the nails wrought from them are packed into kegs and sent away. 
Were a railroad constructed across to New Jersey, from this point, by the 
Roaring Creek, loads of nails and iron could reach New York during the 
third day after they were taken from the mines in the crude state. It is 
understood the company are now reaping large profits upon their invest- 
ment, and it is probable that numerous other iron works, of a similar 
character, may spring up in the vicinity. 

The Lackawana river presents, for the first ten miles, an immense 
amount of water power—its banks furnishing sites for manufacturing es- 
tablishments of all sorts, possessing every advantage, and beautiful in 
their position. ‘Ten of these sites are now occupied, upon the first ten 
miles of the river, and there are many that are still unimproved. 

Among the most eligible sites for manuiacturing establishments upon 
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thé Eackawana river, is the Mount Vernon mills estate. ‘The water 
power at the Mount Vernon mills is amply sufficient to propel six cotton 
factories, or other machinery requiring the same power; and while there 
is but one site occupied, there are others remaining unimproved, This 
point possesses extraordinary advantages for the establishment of a pros- 
perous village. Iron ore abounds in considerable quantity, and of the 
best quality, at this place. Abundance of coal is yielded upon the river 
bank—there being four veins immediately upon the premises. ‘These, 
together with the water power, which is extensive and valuable, 
present a group of advantages which eminently mark it as a place where 
a heavy manufacturing investment could be safely made. Nor has nature 
been deficient in providing it all the embellishments of a picturesque 
scenery. Surrounded by a group of mountains, embosoming numerous 
beautiful and luxuriant plains, it presents striking contrasts of hills and 
valleys, while groves of lofty pines, and the music of the flowing river, 
bordered by rocky and abrupt banks, exhibit a group of objects calculated 
to attract the admiration of the lover of nature, and to add to the value of 
this delightful, though still uncultivated spot. The Lackawana iron 
works, to which we have before alluded, are situated about seven miles 
below the Mount Vernon mills ; and the operations conected with mining, 
will doubtless be soon extended to this place. Eight miles above is Car- 
bondale, where the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company have mined 
all their coals; and it is the design of this company soon to advance 
their business to a point, one mile above the Mount Vernon mills, called 
White Oak Run. At that point they are now constructing a railroad, 
and it is their intention to mine fifty thousand tons of coal at this place 
during the next season. ‘The extension of the enterprise to within one 
mile of the Mount Vernon mills estate, will add greatly to its value; es- 
pecially as the business of the company will be directed to the property 
adjoining that place, as soon as circumstances will warrant it. ‘The 
amount of coal that will be mined at the place called White Oak Run, is a 
greater quantity than was mined at Carbondale, in the year 1830; and 
the demand for coal increasing, as it has done, at a ratio of about 25 per 
cent, will ensure the transaction of a large amount of business at the 
estate of Mount Vernon mills. There then will be a ready market for 
country produce, as well as the nails and boards that will be yielded by 
this very valuable estate, as there will doubtless be concentrated a consi- 
derable population in the vicinity ; and there will soon be finished a rail- 
road to transport its agricultural and manufactured products to market. 
The estate, moreover, abounds in valuable pine timber, from which, it is 
estimated, that from four to five millions feet of boards may be collected. 

The valley also posseses two important outlets in the Delaware and 
Hudson railroad and canal, and the North Branch canal. The Delaware 
and Hudson railroad commences at its northern end, and runs sixteen 
miles to Honesdale ; from which point they have a canal one hundred 
and five miles, terminating at Rondout, upon the Hudson river; the 
whole line of the work being owned by the company, and employed in 
the transportation of coal. The North Branch canal extends from the 
mouth of the Lackawana one hundred and fifty miles to Columbia, and 
from that point forty-five miles to Havre de Grace, in the state of Mary- 
land. ‘The latter is a state work, originally designed to extend to the 
Chenango and Chemung canals, advancing to the line of the state of New 
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York. The state of Pennsylvania, however, has failed to complete the 
North Branch above the mouth of the Lackawana, the entire distance 
being about ninety miles, although forty miles had been finished. Could 
this work be completed, a: market would be opened to five hundred thou. 
sand tons of coal each year, besides numerous other kinds of merchan. 
dise, that would naturally grow out of the extension of the work. ‘The 
varied resources of the Lackawana Valley, its abundance of coal and 
iron, its agriculiural and manufacturing advantages, and the beauty of its 
scenery, will cause it to be a populous part of the state of Pennsylvania. 
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Tie market, generally, has, during the month, presented no material change. Busi- 
ness has been as usual, at this season of the year, with a limited demand for money for 
business purposes. The movements of the treasury department, in paying off the amount 
of government debt which fell due on the Ist of January, caused a considerable stringency 
in the discount market. To perfect this movement, large sums were necessarily with- 
drawn from the channels where they were previously employed—at the seme time, the 
decline in the customs prevented those deposits from being re-supplied. The deposits of 
the government, at all points, have been, monthly, as follows :— 


Location or GoveRNMENT Funps, PER Orrictal, STATEMENTS. 


Dep. at Boston. New York. Wash’gton. All oth. points. Total. 
June 24,.... $1,516,585  $4,388.161 $455,757 $2,084,933 $8,747,463 
July 29,.... 1,403,321 5,274,229 477,966 2,873,316 10,029,612 
Aug. 26,.... 1,772,685 6,103,501 495,719 3,537,195 11,520,995 
Sept. 23,.... 1,989,116 6,335,131 1,758,055 4,172,225 13,875,290 
Oct. 28..... 2,138,297 5,372,005 = 2,510,378 4,538,425 13,820,251 
Nov. 25,.... 2,100,979 3,530,118 2,684,064 4,597,740 12,293,287 
Dec. 39,.... 2,265,950 3,847,839 1,861,841 4,425,624 12,401,254 


The payment of $5,500,000 into the hands of capitalists, was followed by the re-in- 
vestment of these sumis in stocks of the best description, which advanced; whiile, at the 
same time, speculation in the fancy stocks subsided, and their prices fell. The movement 
of the trade of the United States, generally, is indicated in the following table of the 
quarterly exports, imports, and duties, at the port of New York, and the duties at Boston, 
for the past year :— 


Trape anp Duties or tur Port or New York, anp Duties at Boston. 


Exports. 
Domestic. Foreign. Total. Imports. Duties. —_ Bost. duties. 
Jet qr, $7.355,854 $1,322,580 $8,678,134 $19,030,605 $5,537,033 $1,302,638 
Qd qr, 7,320,970 1,320,730 8,441,700 19,659,358 5,478,588 — 1,505,856 
3d qr, 5,871,418 908,223 6,779,641 26,690,218 7,892,516 2,086,692 
Atigr, 4,795,549 869,793 5,665,342 9,860,282 2,823,658 1,005,635 





$25,343,091 $4,220,326 $29,624,017 $75,240,412 $21,641,795 $5,900,733 
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The business of the past year has been a large one, but at prices generally falling, par- 
ticularly in the great article of cotton. The official reports of the department of the 
treasury, for five years, ending June 30, 1844, are as follows :-— 


Imports AND Exports or THE Untrep States. 








Imports. 
1840. 1841. - 1842, 1843,9mo. 1844. 
Freey.....0. e+e $57,196,204 $66,019,731 $30, 627,486 $35,574,584 $24,766,082 
Dutiable,........ 49,945,315 61,926,446 69,534,601 29,179,215 — 83,688,620 
Total,...... $107,141,519 $127,946,177 $100,162,087 $64,753,799 $108,434,702 
Exports. 
Dom. goods,.... $113,895,634 $106,382,722 $92,969,996 $77,793,783 $100,183,497 
Foreign,........ 18,190,312 15,469,081 11,721,538 = 6,552, 697 10,944,781 
Total,...... $132,085,946 $121, 851,803 $104,691,534 $84,346,480 $111,128,278 
Excess of exp., 24,944,427 ee 4'529,447 19,592,681 3,693,576 


The excess of exports, in all these years, is large; showing an apparent balance in 
favor of the United States. In the year 1843, this balance was real, and a large amount 
of specie was imported into the United States. In 1844, the reverse has been the case. 
The official figures give very little idea of the real state of the exchanges, or the balance 
of trade, inasmuch as that the imports are valued at the foreign cost; and, on their arrival 
here, the expenses and duties are added to fem. In many cases, they are imported on 
foreign account, and sold at less than cost; in which case, there is less than the apparent 
amount to be remitted. When, however, they are sold at a profit, the cost, with the ex- 
penses and profits, is to be remitted, exclusive of the duties, which remain in the country.. 
This makes the balance to go forward larger than the custom-house figures. A portion 
of the imports are made on American account; in which case, the invoice, or custom- 
house value, represents correctly the amount to be paid abroad. The exports are similarly 
situated. The custom-house values are the cost of the produce here. The amount ac- 
tually sent abroad is, however, that for which the produce sells, be it more or less than 
the custom-house value. In 1843, it was more thin the invoice price here, and a very 
large sum was brought home in specie. During the past year, however, the reverse has 
been the case, and immense losses have been sustained ; as has also been the case with 
many other articles of export. ‘These losses have grown, in the case of cotton, directly 
out of the speculative feeling that prevailed during the past year, emanating from the 
abundance of money; and to which, in former numbers, we have briefly alluded. The 
continued great supply of cotton, so much exceeding the demand, has pressed heavily 
upon the English markets, notwithstanding that exports from that country have been very 
large. It would appear that the spinners abroad are yet by no means satisfied that prices 
have seen their lowest, and therefore continue to purchase only according to their actual 
wants, which are, lowever, sufficiently large to have caused a rally in the market, at the 
close of the last year. The market is now evidently undergoing the natural reaction 
consequent npon the speculations of last year. Notwithstanding the heavy losses experi- 
enced by shippers, the high prices paid to the planters, and which were continued nearly 
down to the planting season, encouraged more extensive operations for the succeeding 
year, the fruits of which are pouring upon the markets, unchecked by any speculative 
operations. The probability is, however, that, while production will be discouraged by 
the disastrously !ow rates now current, the consumption of goods will be enhanced by the 
same cause; and that, hereafter, the rates will become more steady, at a higher range. 
Intimately connected with the large yield of the raw material, are the bank loans in the 
new cotton states, and the quantity of lands sold by the federal government in each year, 
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The following is a table of the number of acres sold in each of the new states, for a series 
of years :— 


Qvantity or U. S. Lanp soup In THE FOLLOWING STATEs. 














Years. Alabama. Flerida. Arkansas. Louisiana. Mississip. Tot. 5 Sts, 
cres Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 

BE ciitidiscduon 451,319 11,970 41,859 89,441 1,221,494 1,616,833 
IGS4,....4<........ 2,038,457 16,309 149,756 82,570 1,064,054 2,835,146 
Pe itcedtnievees 1,587,007 48,364 630,027 325,955 2,931,181 5,522,534 
1836,............. 1,901,409 87,071 963,535 829,456 2,023,709 5,805,180 
 , ee 381,773 108,839 281,916 230,952 256,354 1,259,831 
enn, OE 159,969 68,814 156,971 164,178 271,074 821,005 
_ Sa 121,935 56,499 154,858 500,307 17,787 831,486 
ee 56,784 25,602 110,610 189,228 19,174 401,398 
Wi itidcininsthniii 50,705 6,388 54,860 95,111 21,635 228,699 
ae 118,827 5,533 24,391 45,360 43,966 338,077 
1843, 9 months, . 160,290 6,177 36,739 36,487 27,656 267,279 

Total,....... 6,163,465 441,566 2,605,521 2,639,045 7,798,084 19,927,468 


The great sales of land made in the years 1834-35-36, were not all for immediate set- 
tlement—a large portion were sold into the hands of speculators. It is, however, probe- 
ble that, in after years, under the influence of the extensive sums borrowed in those states 
by issues of government stocks, for the establishment of banks, a large proportion of it 
became subject to culture. This becomes the more evident, when we compare the in- 
crease in slaves in the above states, and the aggregate increase in all the states, according 
to the census :— 


Increase or SLAVES IN ALL THE SraTEs, IN THE LAST Decape. 





Years. Alabama. Florida. Arkansas. Louisiana. Mississip. ‘Total. All oth. St's 
1830, 117,549 15,011 4,576 109,588 65,659 12,383 1,696,660 
ae 253,532 25,717 19,939 168,452 195,211 662,851 1,824,504 
Increase,.. 135,983 10,706 15,463 58,864 129,552 350,468 127,844 


Here it is apparent that, in these five states, the increase of slaves was 110 per cent; 
while, in all the other slave states, it was only 8 per cent! We have the facts that, in 
the last decade, an addition of 350,468 took place in the working population, and of near 
20,000,090 acres of land cultivated. We may now compare this movement with th 
other element of increased business—bank capital, and the aggregate growth of cotton in 
the five states mentioned, with the aggregate growth in all the states :— 


Crors of Corron, anp Bank CaPiTAt. 





Years Louisiana. Alabama. Florida. Total. Alloth. St’s. Tot. crop. B'k capital. 
1833,...... 403,443 129,366 23,641 556,450 513,988 1,070,438 _...... 

IB34,...... 454,719 149,978 36,738 641,435 562,959 1,204,394 $6,975,012 
1835,...... 511,146 197,692 52,085 760,923 493,405 1,254,328 38,034,250 
1836,...... 481,536 226,715 79,762 788,013 573,615 1,361,628 50,873,188 
| 601,014 232,243 83,703 916,960 506,008 1,422,968 59,666,271 
1838,. 731,256 209,807 106,171 1,047,234 754,263 1,801,497 70,356,994 
BGDD,,....5 55 584,994 251,742 75,177 911,913 448,619 1,360,532 76,041,284 
1840,...... 956,922 445,725 136,257 1,538,904 638,931 2,177,835 92,114,969 
184l,...... 820,140 317,642 93,552 1,231,334 403,611 1,634,945 97,495,675 
1842,...... 727,658 318,315 114,416 1,164,389 519,822 1,684,211 29,230,000 
1643....... 1,060,246 481,714 161,088 1,703,048 675,827 2,378,875 29,230,150 
1844,...... 832,172 467,990 145,562 1,445,724 584,685 2,030,409 28,740,350 


In this table, we have the facts that the whole increase in the production of cotton has 
been in those states where large sums were borrowed by the state governments to become 
the basis of enormous loans to individuals, in whose hands they were instrumental in the 
purchase of slaves, for the cultivation of new lands. The following isa table of the quantity 
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of land sold in the five states below enumerated, the increase of slaves in each state, and 
the amount of money borrowed by the government of each :— 











States. Acres sold. Incr. of slaves. Debt. 
Wie PAAR,...ccrcieydecasee woes 6,163,465 135,983 $11,500,000 
ONG aia « wos sikspiledis 5 si0se 0 nesse 441,566 10,706 3,950,000 
APIODBGD, 0.0 0c pesicscererscarscece 2,605,321 15,463 3,500,000 
NESTED SE eee a ae 2,639,045 58,864 21,000,000 
Miasissippi,.,...0...0.ssseeeeeeee 7,798,084 129,552 7,500,000 

<n ae SSE 19,927,468 350,327 $47,450,000 


This gives the fact that near $50,000,000 was borrowed, and applied to the cotton cul- 
ture. The breadth of land planted, increased near 20,000,000 of acres, and the slaves 
over 350,000. The result of this has been, that the quantity of cotton raised has in- 
creased near 1,000,000 bales, while that in the old states has remained stationary. In 
fact, it could not have increased; because neither their land, capital, or force increased. 
If we include Tennessee in the cotton states, the decennial increase of the slave popula- 
tion will be as follows :— 


Increase or U.S. Stave PorunaTion, DISTINGUISHING THE NEW Corton Srares. 


Years. Six Cot. St’s. Per ct. Allothers. Per ct. Total. P. ct. 
1810-20,..... ; 134,821 150 217,506 20 352,327 34.1 
1820-30,...... 222.885 95 242,470 18 465,355 33.7 
1830-40,...... 391,920 90 86,992 54 478,912 34.1 


In the last ten years, nearly the whole increase has been in the new states; while, in 
some of the old ones, the full force has not been maintained. 'To these causes must be 
ascribed that rapid and large supply of cotton, which has pressed so ruinously upon the 
markets, notwithstanding the immense increase which has taken place in consumption, 
throughout the world. The money borrowed by the states became the basis of $97,000,000 
of bank loans, nearly the whole of which has been sunk ; and the states, with the excep- 
tion of Alabama, become bankrupt. That state, although it lost the money it borrowed, 
has ever maintained its payments ; and its legislature is now organizing a system of taxa- 
tion, finally to pay off its debt. Itis not probable that during the next year any very 
large tracts will be brought into the culture of cotton, or that any large amounts of capital 
will be brought into the state for that mode of employment; while it is very possible, from 
the experience of the past, that at least all the increase of slave population will be di- 
verted to sugar-planting, factory labor, and pursuits other than that of cotton-planting. 
In this view of the case, the prospect is, that the increase of supply will, for many years, 
be less than that of consumption, gradually diminishing the large stocks now on hand, 
and maintaining prices at a higher level; more particularly that the soil now under culture 
is as prolific as any new tracts that can be applied to that use. It has been the case with 
all agricultural products, as well as cotton, that the prolific nature of the new soils brought 
under cultivation has enabled the cultivators to reap a profit from the low prices, caused 
by the enhanced supply ; while the farmers in the old states were unable to sell so low, 
and were in consequence driven into other business. The causes here pointed out as 
having tended to the depressed state of the cotton interests, have also operated, to a 
greater or less extent, upon all other articles. Thus, if we take the circle of the new lake 
states, for years corresponding to the above sales of land in the south-western states, the 
land reports give the following progress of settlement :— 


Acres OF LAND SOLD IN SOME OF THE WESTERN STATES. 


Towa and 
Years. Ohio. Illinois, Indiana. Michigan. Wisconsin. Total. 
1633.,...... 551,153 360,240 554,681 , ee 1,913,854 
1834,...... 478,847 354,013 673,656 512,760 __....... 2,019,276 
3635,...... 661,435 2,096,629 1,586,904 1.817.247 217,543 6,379,758 


1836,...... 1,282,991 3,199,708 3,245,344 4,189,823 646,133 12,563,999 
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Acres oF LAND SOLD IN SOME OF THE WesTERN States—Continued. 


Towa and 

Years. Ohio. Illinois. Indiana. Michigan. Wisconsin. Total. 

1837,...... 470,042 1,012,849 1,249,817 773,522 178,783 3,685,313 
1838,...... 243,095 778,560 602,424 97,533 361,861 2,083,473 
1839,...... 242,444 1,132,876 618,748 134,984 948,875 3,077,927 
1840,...... 33,059 389,275 118,868 26,106 695,681 1,262,989 
184l,...... 43,613 335,553 93,882 18,167 175,414 666,629 
1842,...... 35,715 437,404 55,795 25,000 178,893 733,007 
1843, 3 qs. 9,172 269,911 29,279 9,194 232,907 550,463 





Total, 4,051,956 10,367,022 8,829,402 9,052,118 3,636,090 35,956,598 

Of these sales of lands, a large portion was to speculators, but subsequently worked off 

into the hands of settlers, when the fever of speculation had somewhat subsided. The 

loans of the above states have been largely applied-to the internal improvements, with the 

view of opening up ‘the internal intercourse, and making the lands valuable, and their 
products available ; while the increase in the population was as rapid. 

Increase or Porunation 1n Ten Years, Sanes or Lanp, Acres PER HEAD, AND Derr or 


EACH STATE. 
1830. 1840. In.in 10 ys. A’ssett. 1] ys. A. p.h., in. Debt. 
Ohio,. ..... 937,903 1,519,467 581,564 4,051,956 7 $19,276,751 
Illinois,..... 157,445 476,183 318,738 10,367,022 324 12,160,230 


Indiana,... 343,031 685,866 ~ 342,835 8,829,402 253 12,218,000 
Michigan,. 31,639 212,267 180,628 9,052,118 504 3,171,392 
Io. & Wis., none. 74,057 74,057 3,636,090 49 100,000 


Total, 1,470,018 2,967,840 1,497,282 35,956,588 32.90 $46,926,373 
These are features very similar to those which are apparent in the new cotton states, 
and have given a great impulse to the production of farm produce. These are circum- 
stances which have, in the United States, operated powerfully to depress the money-value 
of United States exports, in foreign ports. These causes have, however, now ceased to 
operate, to a very considerable extent; and, in some instances, are reversed. ‘This is the 
case with the money borrowed, and which was brought into the States, and disbursed for 
various purposes, among their inhabitants. The loss of credit has now been such, that 
not only will no more money be brought into the States, but that which was heretofore 
borrowed must be gradually returned ; and it by no means follows that, within the period 
of their ultimate repayment, the productive wealth of those States will have been increased 
to an extent equal to the principal and interest of the sums to be returned. The average 
amount is payable in twenty years, and the average interest is 54 per cent, or $2,500,000 
per annum; which, for twenty years, amounts to $50,000,000; and, added to the prin- 
cipal, amounts to $97,900,000 to be produced, and sent out of the country, in the shape 
of actual wealth, or raw produce. It is not probable that the sums so borrowed will be 
so productive ; and, therefore, the actual capital of the States will be less than it would 
have been had the money not been borrowed. The effect will probably become appa- 
rent, in a less rapid increase of production ; which, in the case of cotton, has, for the last 
few years, greatly exceeded the consumption. This latter will, in all probability, con- 
tinue to advance, with perhaps greater rapidity than ever, and overtake production; en- 
hancing the money-value of American produce sold abroad. The progress of the trade 
in Liverpool has been as follows, for several weeks :— 








Weexty Import, Consumption, anp Stock or Corron 1n Liverpoor. 


1843. 1844, 
Jan.1,todate. Import. Consumed. _ Stock. Import. Consumed. Stock. 
October 4,... 1,421,890 1,040,690 776,080 1,297,666 1,993,820 900,770 
“ 1,... 1,438,624 1,079,870 743,630 1,325,596 1,015,810 908,360 
“ 19,... 1,441,560 1,097,640 728,500 1,346,752 1,047,720 893,310 
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Werxty Iurort, Consumption, anp Stock or Corron in Liverroor—Continued. 


1843. 1844, 

Jan.1,todate. Import. Consumed. Stock. Import. Consumed. Stock. 
Oct. 25,... 1,446,825 1,114,810 718,400 1,362,377 1,067,930 877,690 
Nov. 1,... 1,457,454 1,127,850 715,990 1,367,665 1,103,600 857,020 
“ 8)... 1,462,374 1,152,090 696,360 1,368,680 1,134,230 826,910 
“ 15,... 1,466,504 1,171,670 680,920 1,407,203 1,167,310 832,090 
« 92... 1,484,110 1,192,300 677,890 1,423,528 1,193,700 821,720 
« 99... 1,489,547 1,218,760 656,980 1,443,382 1,221,180 812,710 
Dec. 7,... 1,507,250 1,238,350 654,990 1,450,661 1,257,100 784,670 
* 14... 1,519,498 1,264,490 641,090 1,458,906 1,284,220 765,810 


Last year, the import was much larger than this, and the consumption less. The pro- 
gress for the ten weeks embraced in the above table, was as follows :— 





1843. 1844, 
Import. Consumption. Stock. Import. Consumption. Stock. 
To Oct. 4,...... 1,421,890 1,040,690 776,080 1,297,666 993,820 900,770 
To Dec. 7,...... 1,507,250 1,238,356 654,990 1,450,661 1,257,100 784,670 
Increase, . 85,360 187,660 _...... 158,001 269,900: ....... 
Oo ean oe ee RR Ei aes 116,100 


The import this year exceeded that of last year by 67,641 bales; the consumption, 
75,620; and the stock has diminished 5,010 bales more than last year, at the same period 
—notwithstanding which, last year was marked by a great speculation, and this year by 
a great depression, and the stock in the United States is 100,000 bales less than last year. 
The ratio of consumption in Liverpool is much greater than ever, and the supply is now 
diminishing. ‘The exports from England, from January Ist, to December Ist, to the East 
Indies and China, were as follows :— 

1843. 1844, 
Bengal. Bombay. China. Bengal. Bombay. China. 
Pl’n cot’ns, pkgs. 44,993 33,320 35,707 55,219 39,579 64,589 
£1,334,174 £948,499 £1,083,360 £1,642,707 £1,122,657 £1,905,328 
Prints, .....pkgs. 2,868 1,895 4,408 4,341 2,729 4,597 
£92,157 £61,781 £163,979 £137,656 £91,653 £181,853 
Cotton yarn, lbs. 9,367,997 3,591,882 7,276,176 14,145,622 5,660,214 3,004,301 
£431,341 £149,667 £292,851 £689,883 £254,723 £136,066 

This displays a great increase in that trade ; which is, however, of its nature, somewhat 
precarious. The great home trade of Great Britain is, however, considerably on the in- 
crease, and gives a firmness and steadiness to the market which it has not evinced for a 
long time. ‘The harvest is good, and the horizon presents nothing to indicate an imme- 
diate colapse in the discount market. It appears that the banks have not yet been able to 
get into circulation as much of their paper as the new law allows them to issue. ‘The 
following shows their position in that respect, down to the close of November :-— 


Parer CrrcuLaTion oF EnGranp. 
Allowed to issue. Actual issue, Nov. 9. Less than all’d. 











208 private banks,............ £5,153,407 £4,635,041 £518,366 
7B joint atock, “  ....cccseee 3,495,443 3,220,171 275,272 
Total country banks,... £8,648,850 £7,855,212 £793,638 
Bank of England, Nov. 10, 27,786,190 20,871,473 6,914,717 
, EP ene £36,435,040 £28,726,685 £7,708,355 


This is a very large reserve, which the institution is allowed to put out; and which, for 
some weeks, it has been striving to do, on legitimate paper; notwithstanding which, the 
rate of money has somewhat advanced, under the demand for railroad enterprises, of 
which 220 new schemes have been sent in to the Board of Trade, for them to pass upon, 
according to law. These require a capital, in the aggregate, of £100,000,000, or 
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$500,000,000. This rage for railroads has become one of the features of the commercia| 
world; and has, to a great extent, spread itself in this country, more particularly in the 
eastern sections, where near $20,000,000 of capital is required t carry out the new pro. 
jects put afloat, Of these, eight companies in New Hampshire require $10,000,000. 
This capital has now become more in demand ; and, from causes indicated above, pre. 
ducing a continued fall in the prices of produce, and consequently of losses on the pars 
of those engaged in commerce, the supply of money in the hands of those who usually 
have it to lend, is much less than usual. Some $7,000,000 has been sent out of the coun- 
try, and large accumulations, of the previous year of small business, have been scattered 
over the face of the continent. In a former number, we alluded to large sales of goods 
made in the early part of the fall season, on credit, to dealers in the country ; and to the 
prospect that, from the prices of produce in all sections, those bills would be very difficult 
of collection. This state of things is now beginning to make itself apparent, and to 
create some uneasiness. ‘This, however, we cannot think will be of a very serious nature, 
The imports have fallen off to a very considerable extent; being, for the month of Janu. 
ary, less than half the amount of the same month, in 1844. The money-value of Ame. 
rican produce abroad is, at the same time, advancing ; and will, by having a corresponding 
effect here, relieve the interior from the pressure which the decline of last year has in- 
volved them in. The same causes having produced a rise in the value of money in tho 
Atlantic cities, must, as their action is diminished, be succeeded by a returning plenteous- 
ness. The value of money, like other commodities, depends, to a considerable extent, 
upon the demand; as the actual supply cannot materially vary. The demand consists in 
the extent of engagements in which dealers are induced occasionally to enter, froin the 
facilities that are extended to them. Thus, the sale on credit of a large amount of goods 
last autumn, to country dealers, has, with the maturity of the notes, created an extra de- 
mand for money. The goods, for the most part, cannot be made to realize to money. 
On the other hand, had they been purchased for cash, as in the previous year, so far from 
creating any scarcity of money in the cities, it would have promoted its abundance. | This 
was the case through the fall of 1843. As business advanced, contrary to common ex- 
pectation, money was more plenty. The stocks of goods on the seaboard were converted 
into money, brought from the interior; while a balance of cash, due on the profitable sales 
of produce abroad, combined to make money more plenty, and cheaper in the discount 
market than ever before. The unprofitable business of the past year has induced exports 
of specie, while the money paid out into the interior, in the purchases of produce, has not 
returned to the Atlantic cities for goods which have been purchased on credit, and are 
unsaleable at the high prices they bear. In the present prospect, however, the coming 
year is likely to be one of large profits, and of continually advancing prices for most de- 
scriptions of produce. The exports of the latter are continually increasing in volume ; 
and, as the surplus of our own markets is poured off into other countries, the money- 
value of the remainder is continually enhanced. In the last few years of low prices for 
produce, the practical effect has been, only for the producer to give a greater quantity of 
the produce of his labor for the same amount of money. This will produce the natural 
result of diminishing the quantity sent to market; and, by so doing, improve the profits, 
or that portion of the proceeds of sales applicable to the purchase of goods. It is an un- 
doubted fact, that, notwithstanding the comparatively low prices of goods, the profits of 
manufacturers were never greater than now ; the extreme low price of the raw material 
and supplies, with the reduced cost of production, leaving a greater margin from sale 
prices than ever, and affording a considerable margin for the advance of prices. 
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MERCANTILE LAW DEPARTMENT. 


LAW OF PATENTS—ORR’S AIR-TIGHT STOVES.* 


In the Circuit Court of the Uuited States, before Judge Sprague. Orr vs. Badger. 

This was a bill in equity, brought to restrain the defendant, a stove-maker in Boston, 
from making air-tight stoves, for which a patent had ‘been granted to the late Isaac Orr. 
The suit was brought before Dr. Orr’s death, and an injunction was granted at the com- 
mencement of the suit, after the usual notice to the defendant, he making no opposition. 
After. Orr’s death, the suit was revived by the administratrix on his estate, (his widow ;) 
and the defendant, having filed his answer, in which he denied the originality of Orr’s 
invention, and alleged that the same sort of stoves had been made by a number of persons 
whom he named, before Orr’s patent issued, moved to dissolve the injunction. ‘The mo- 
tion was heard before Judge Sprague, and a considerable number of affidavits were read on 
both sides. “I'he material facts which appeared by evidence in the case, were as follows :— 

In January, 1836, Dr. Orr took out his original patent for the air-tight stove ; and, for 
a number of years after, he received considerable sums on account of his right, which was 
not disputed. In the year 1841, he brought a suit against William C. Hunneman & Son, 
for violating his patent. At the trial of this case, at the October term, 1842, Judge Story 
considered the specification so defective in form, that he would not sustain the action. 
Orr immediately surrendered his patent, filed an amended specification, and took out a 
new patent. He then brought a new suit against Hunneman & Sons, for a new infringe- 
ment. Before this suit came to trial, Hunneman & Sons agreed to give Orr judgment for 
$5 damages, and costs ; and a verdict was taken for that sum, and judgment entered ac- 
cordingly. Hunneman & Sons subsequently paid the amount of the judgment. 

The plaintiff produced a number of affidavits of stove-dealers and others, to show that 
they regarded On’s invention as new, and that they were in circumstances in which they 
must have known if any such stove had been in common use previously. The defendant, 
on the other hand, produced a number of affidavits of persons, who swore that they had 
made and seen stoves precisely like Orr’s, many years before his patent was issued, but 
most of them did not allege that they had seen or made any such stoves within thirteen 
years, until Orr’s patent was issued. Some of the defendant’s witnesses, however, swore 
there was no difference between Orr’s stoves and the common sheet-iron stoves, but ad- 
mitted that Orr had taught the best way of using these stoves. The case occupied three 
days in the hearing. Judge Sprague gave a very able opinion, of which the following is 
but an outline :— 

This is a motion to dissolve an injunction regularly granted in the case. The case pre- 
sented by the plaintiff is one of irreparable mischief ; for though the remedy at law against 
persons infringing on a patent is in theory perfect, yet in practice it is not adequate. If 
the injunction be dissolved, other dealers will manufacture without license ; and if the 
patent be good, the plaintiff will have no sufficient remedy. The continuance or dissolu- 
tion of an injunction is entirely within the sound discretion of the Court. If the Court 
consider the right of the patentee doubtful, it is not simply on that ground required to 
dissqlve the injunction. Other circum:tances must be considered. 

The evidence to support the plaintiff's right are—1. The issuing of the patent. 2. The 
quiet enjoyment under it for several years. 3. The judgment at law against Hunneman 
& Sons. 4, The affidavits of persons qualified to know, who regard the invention as 





* As Dr. Orr’s patent has been a matter of considerable discussion out of Court, it may 
be well enough to add that the effect of this decision will be, to enable Dr, Orr’s adminis- 
tratrix to restrain by injunction, before a trial, all who violate the patent by making, sell- 
ing, or using air-tight stoves. 

VOL, XI.—NO. II. 11 
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new. It is to be observed that the defendant's answer does not deny the plaintiffs right 


of the defendant’s own personal knowledge. The case, therefore, falls within the prin. I 
ciple laid down in Poor vs. Carlton, (3 Sumner.) : by 

In regard to the evidence to be-derived from the letters patent. Formerly, patents were chu 
issued, as a matter of course, to all who applied. Now, no patent is issued without an 4 
examination of skilful persons into the specification and the subject of the claim. Under ed : 
these circumstances, the issuing of the letters patent affords more evidence of the origi. per 
nality of the invention, than where they were only supported by the oath of the patentee, for 
Besides this, Dr. Orr was in quiet enjoyment of the benefit of his invention for seyerg) but 
years, under the original patent, and received considerable sums of money. This is prima obli 
facie evidence of the right. If the public submit to his claim for a reasonable time, it larg 
raises a presumption of right. This presumption is not changed in consequence cf the per 
original patent being surrendered, on acoount of its informality. The original patent was tot 
not void. It was efficacious for some purposes. It preserved the right cf the patentee, pai 
which would have been lost had he permitted his stoves to be made without taking out 1 
any patent. The patentee was not a wrong-dcer, as has been suggested by defendant's pre: 
counsel, in the claim he made. ‘The evidence of the right, afforded by the acquiescence . pla 
of the public, is just as great as if the first specification had been formal. 4 to } 

It is contended, by the defendant’s counsel, that the verdict and judgment in the case > tha 
of Hunneman, being between other parties, can have no effect on him, and that no ip. : the 
junctions issue in England in consequence of such a judgment. But in Kay vs. Marsh, uy g 
(1 M. and C., 373,) an injunction was granted in favor of a patentee, on the strength of for 
a verdict against other parties alleged in the bill, and the submission of various persons to 5 the 
the patentee. seq 

What I have stated, presents a strong case for the plaintiff. It is true that there are a 3 
strong affidavits on behalf of the defendant, to show that the invention was not new. | ten’ 
shall make a few remarks on these affidavits. They may be divided into two classes, a inte 
The first class, which speak of having made or seen stoves exactly like Orr's, say that it 4 be | 
is from thirteen to twenty years since they saw or made them. Now, as On’s claim is 4 
for a combination of particulars, it seems not unlikely that here is a defect of memory in a ing 
supposing they had seen all the particulars combined together in one stove so long ago, 4 the 
when in fact they were all to be found only separately in several. It certainly seems 3 was 
highly improbable that if such stoves had ever been in use, they would have gone entirely a of 1 

. out of use, as is supposed they did, before Dr. Orr’s patent revived them. And though it 2 § 
is said, by the defendant’s witnesses, that Dr. Orr only taught the mode of using the was 
stoves, yet it certainly is a matter of surprise, if the stoves were made exactly like his, the 7 tha 
mode of using them should never have occurred to anybody. | the 

Another class of very respectable witnesses for the defendant, think these stoves have [> lim 
been in common use for fifty years. Yet it seems highly improbable that a patent should c of | 
have been applied for in regard to a stove already in common use ; that it should have been ; ton 
suffered to pass by the examiners ; that it should have been acquiesced in by the public, 4 ¢ 
and that a verdict and judgment should have been permitted by a defendant who hada [—E mo 
real controversy with the patentee. | bot 

One other circumstance is worthy of remark. No stove like Orr’s, made before his pa- 7 
tent, has been produced. If such exist, they might be found. One witness has stated due 
that he saw such a one at Bangor. If it had been produced, it would have been far more 3 the 
satisfactory to the Court. 

The only effect of the defendant’s affidavits is to render the final success of the plaintiff } I 
doubtful; but, as already said, that alone is not sufficient to dissolve the injunction under Na 
the circumstances which exist to sustain the plaintiff’s right, quiet possession for areason- cou 
able period, a judgment in his favor, and the irreparable injury which he would sufier by ; in | 


such a course. ‘The injunction, therefore, ought not to be dissolved. 
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ACTION OF CONSIGNEES TO REGOVER THE VALUE OF CARGO. 

In the Circuit Court of the United States, Pope vs. Nickerson, an action was brought 
by the consignees of the cargo against the owners of the schooner Annawan, of Massa- 
chusetts, to recover the value of the cargo, before Judge Story. 

The cargo was shipped at. Malaga, under bills of lading in the usual form, to be deliver- 
ed at Philadelphia. The vessel put into Bermuda in distress—a part of the cargo, in 
perishable condition, was sold, and proceeds applied towards payment of repairs. ‘To pay 
for the balance, a bottomry bond was given, intended to cover vessel, cargo, and freight ; 
but, in the obligatory part, the word cargo was omitted. The vessel sailed, and was 
obliged to put back again, from stress of weather; and the estimate of repirs was so 
large, that the master did not deem it expedient to repair. A part of the cargo was in a 
perishable condition ; and the whole, with the vessel, was sold, and the proceeds applied 
to the payment of the bottomry bond, and the balance paid to the master, who had not 
paid it over to the owners of vessel or cargo. Judge Story held— 

Ist. That the power of the master to bind his owner depended, in the absence of ex- 
press instructions, upon the law of the place of the domicil of the owners, and not of the 
place where the contract was made, or the cargo to be delivered ; and, in this case, was 
to be determined by the laws of Massachusetts, and not of Spain or Pennsylvania; and 
that the law of Massachusetts, limiting the liability of the owners of ships for the acts of 
the master, does not apply to contracts. 

21. That where, in the course of a voyage, the master sells a part of the cargo to pay 
for repairs, the ship-owners become indebted for the sum so applied, and the owners of 
the cargo have also a lien upon the vessel; and that the debt is not discharged by a sub- 
sequent loss of the ship. 

3d. That if the bottomry bond did not in terms cover the cargo, yet, if it was the in- 
tention of the parties that it should, a Court of admiralty would reform it to meet that 
intention ; and that, in the present case, the intention was evident, and the bond was to 
be considered as including the cargo. 

4th. That the bond became due upon the return of the vessel to Bermuda, and break- 
ing up of the voyage; and the holders had the right to have the vessel and so much of 
the cargo sold, as would be necessary to pay it, and to this extent the sale by the master 
was justifiable ; and that the owners of the vessel were under no liability to the owners 
of the cargo, for the proceeds applied for the payment of the bond. 

5th. That the sale of that part of the cargo not necessary to pay the bond, and which 
was in a sound state, and might have been forwarded, was unjustifiable and tortuous, and 
that the master was legally responsible to the owners of the cargo for all damages caused 
thereby ; but that the liability of the owners of the vessel for the costs of the master being 
limited, by the laws of Massachusetts, to the value of the ship and freight, and at the time 
of the tortuous sale the whole value of the ship and freight being absorbed by the bot- 
tomry bond, they were not responsible to the owners of the cargo for such damages. 

6th. That the owners of the vessel were liable to pay to the owners of the cargo the 
money, being proceeds of sales of the cargo, applied to the payment of repairs before the 
bottomry bond was given. 

7th. That there was no general average now due ; but what would otherwise have been 
due was to be considered as applied, as property of the ship-owners, to the payment of 
the bond, in relief of the owners of the cargo. 


AGENT—ACTION TO RECOVER BALANCE OF AN ACCOUNT. 

Ta the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, (1844,) Boston. James Carter vs. 
Nathaniel F. Cunningham et al. This was an action to recover the balance of an ac- 
count. The facts were these. The defendants, who are merchants in Boston, had been 
in the habit of sending Mr. Child, one of their firm to Mobile and other places at the South, 
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every winter, to pass about two months there, and attend to their bneiness, and retury 
in the spring. While there he sometimes transacted business a8 an agent for other firms, 
and among others for the plaintiff, who is also a Boston merchant. In the winter of 1837 
and 1838 he sold goods in Alabama for the plaintiff, and received the proceeds. Advan. 
ces had been made to the plaintiff, upon the shipment. This was at the time of the sus. 
pension of specie payments at the Southern banks, and the rate of exchange between Ala. 
bama and Boston was ten or twelve per cent in favour of the latter place. In accounting 
Mr. Carter, the defendants charged him with the rate of exchange on the proceeds receiy. 
ed from the sale of his goods. Mr. Carter objected to the charge, and contended that 
they had no authority to remit the proceeds to Boston at such a sacrifice. The question 
whether there was any agreement between the parties as to the place where the payment 
or appropriation of the proceeds should be made, was left to the jury, who negatived the 
fact of any agreement on that point. The jury were instructed, that if there was no agree. 
ment, the inference was, that the money was to be paid in Boston, deducting the rate of 
exchange. A general verdict was rendered for the defendants. If the verdict should be 
sustained, the defendants were to be allowed the proper rate of exchange. Chief Justice 
Shaw delivered the opinion of the court. When property is consigned by a merchant in 
one place toa resident merchant in another, the whole duty of the latter is to sell the 
same, receive the payment, give notice to his consignor and hold the proceeds subject to 
his order. The consignee is not liable to an action to recover the proceeds, until the 
consignor has given him orders how to appropriate the same. But in this ease Mr. Child 
was a temporary agent, to go to Alabama, and stay for ashort time, in order to transact 
the business entrusted to him. It is the opinion of this court, that he should deduct there. 
from the rate of exchange between the two places. It does not follow, because he sold 
goods for so many dollars and cents in Alabama, that he should account for so many sil- 
ver dollars and copper cents here. Besides, under the present decision of the question, com- 
plete justice is done between the parties. The instructions are sustained, and an auditor 
is to be appointed, to ascertain the rate of exchange ; if the defendants have cherged the 
proper rate, judgment is to be rendered for the defendants; otherwise judgment for the 
difference. 
INSPECTORS OF MERCHANDIZE. 

The Court of Common Pleas, Philadelphia, Pa., Rockwell & Morris, ». Smith. 

The defendant is the Inspector of butter and hog’s lard under the act of 1835. The plain- 
tiffs, before shipping lard to a foreign market, gave notice to the inspector that the ship- 
ment would be of the produce of the state of Kentucky ; that each bag was marked in com- 
pliance with the laws of this state, with the name of the state which produced it ; that the 
words “ Leaf Lard Kentucky produce,” were inscribed distinctly upon each separate keg, 
and that this inscription was placed on the kegs after it had been imported into this state. 
The defendant nevertheless demanded and received fees for the inspection of the lard. 
The plaintiffs, after paying the fees, brought the present suit to try the right of the inspect- 
or to interfere with the matter. The parties agreed upon the facts, and asked the judgment 
of the court upon the law arising upon them. The first section of the act of 1835 provides 
that hog’s lard and butter, designed for exportation from any port on the river Delaware, 
shall be liable to be inspected. ‘The second section provides that butter and hog’s lard from 
any other state, which shall bear the brand of such state, may be exported from this state 
with the name branded thereon, without being liable to inspection. The act of 1836, pass- 
ed to explain the foregoing provides that no produce imported into this state from any other 
state or country, shall be liable to inspection, if marked or branded with the name of the 
state whence it was origanally brought, though the mark or brand may have been affixed 
thereto after its importation into this state. The only question was whether the produce 
above mentioned was liable to inspection. ‘The court decided it was not, and gave judg- 
ment for the plaintiffs. 
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COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 


PROGRESS OF THE SHIPPING OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Tasrz L—Showing the number of British vessels built and registered, belonging to the 
British Empire, from 1801 to 1843, inclusive. 
Vessets Butt anp RecisTereD. 
United Kingd’m and 
possess. in Europe. ‘ 
Ships. Tons, ips. : Ships. 
Soha 1,065 
1,281 
1,407 
991 
1,001 
77 
770 
568 57,140 
596 61,396 
G85 84,891 
870 115,638 








PR ee ee ? 


Se 


706 86,075 158 864 97,949 
912 102,903 271 3 1,183 128,540 
852 84,676 422 32,7 1974 117,401 
758 81,210 324 1,082 104,499 
753 86,911 306 1,059 104,366 
175 88,985 350 1,125 112,173 
635 68,142 948 883 84,582 
597 59,482 275 5 872 74,847 
571 51,533 209 5 780 67,144 
604 63,788 243 847 86,028 
837 93,219 342 1179 143,741 
1,003 124,029 536 5 1,539 204,994 
1,131 119,086 588 1,710 205,640 
911 95,038 529 3,908 1,440 163,946 
857 9.069 464 . 1,321 140,913 
734 77,635 416 1,150 116,872 
750 77,411 367 1117 —-110,130 
760 85,707 376 4,2° 1,136 119,997 
759 92,915 386 1145 136,312 
728 92,171 431 : 1,159 144,647 
806  —«:102,710 425 158,527 
916 —«-121,722 455 184,952 
709 89,636 A441 156,240 
1,005 135,922 510 513 207,228 
1,147 —-161,459 606 1,75: 241,406 
1,278 186,903 109,025 295,928 
1,448 220,064 | 143,288 363,352 
1,192 168,309 5 2,8: 6 301,166 
971 133,275 207,622 
698 83,097 
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Act (6 Geo. 1V., cap. 110,) obliged the owners of all vessels to register them anew. By 
this, the actual number of existing ships was ascertained. 
a The number of vessels built and registered in 1843, in the ports of the United King- 

m, only. 

The Registry Act (6 Geo. IV., cap. 110,) came into operation in 1827, when it was 
found that the names of a large number of vessels had been retained in the register-book 
at the custom-house, which ought not to have been there; as the vessels had been lost, 
broken up, or sold to foreigners long before. 
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Missing, ............ 


Above. 50 tons}................. 


Av. ann. loss of vess. ebove 50 tons, 
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VESSELS BELONGING TO THE British Empire. 
United Kingdom, and 
Years possessions in Europe. Colonies. 
Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. 
SOG euns SF CNT STE AR 
i sseeei i HS eps. a a i Galen 
1803,. 18,068 1,986,076 2,825 181,787 
1804,. 18,870 2,077,061 2,904 191,509 
1805,. 19,027 2,092,489 3,024 190,953 
1806,......... 19,315 2,079,914 2,867 183,800 
| Se 19,373 2,096,827 2,917 184,794 
3808,......... 19,580 2,130,396 3,066 194,423 
i 19,882 2,167,221 3,188 201,247 
i ae 20,253 2,210,661 3,450 215,383 
1811, : 20,478 2,247,322 3,628 227,452 
ioe = Records destroyed by fire at custom-house. 
is a « 
1814,......... 21,559 2,414,170 2,868 202,795 
1815, 21,869 2,447,831 2,991 203,445 
PELs... ....0 22,026 2,504,290 3,775 279,643 
0 a 21,775 2,421,354 3,571 243,632 
ho 22,024 2,452,608 3,483 221,860 
RS 21,997 2,451,597 3,485 214,799 
ae 21,969 2,439,029 3,405 209,564 
182],... 21,652 2,355,853 3,384 204,350 
; EEE 21,238 2.315.403 3,404 203,641 
| 21,042 2,302,867 3,500 203,893 
|) eR 21,280 2,348,314 3,496 211,273 
1825, 20,701 2,328,807 3,579 214,875 
ae 20,968 2,411,461 3,657 224,183 
1827,. 19,524 2,181,138 3,675 279,362 
, >) 19,646 2,193,300 4,449 324,891 
Miia. +s00-s 19,110 2,199,959 4,343 317,041 
1830,......... 19,174 2,201,592 4,547 330,227 
1831,... 19,450 2,224,356 4,792 357,608 
1832,. 19,664 2,261,860 4,771 356,208 
Sn 19,689 2,271,301 4,696 363,276 
1834,. 19.975 2,312,355 5,080 403,745 
$685,......... 20,300 2,360,393 §,211 423,458 
¢ Sa 20,388 2,349,749 5,432 442,897 
1637,......... 20,536 2,333,521 5,501 457,497 
1838,. 20,912 2,420,759 5,697 469,842 
1899,......... 21,670 2,570,635 6,075 497,798 
EG40,......... 92,654 2,768,262 6,308 543,276 
__., ee 93,461 2,935,399 6,591 577,081 
1842,. 23,954 3,041,420 6,861 578,430 
BRAD) .«...5... 23,817 EOE id snes) i BAA bipews 


1827-8-9. 1833-4-5. 


it Wis 5. 's a nsvtckaninty vires 
I A cinch xen ss s0cks sc atens 
WeO!,, i idicecicss .. cinaicas 
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311 
206 
1,317 
63 
1,897 
423 


—_ 


1,474 
491 


22,182 
22,290 
22,646 
23,070 
23,703 
24,106 


24,418 
24,860 
25,801 
25,346 
25,507 
25,482 
25,374 
25,036 
24,642 
24,542 
24,776 
24,280 
24,625 
23,199 
24,095 
23,453 
23,721 
24,242 
24,435 
24,385 
25,055 
25,511 
25,820 
26,037 
26,609 
27,745 
28,962 
30,052 
39,815 


1842, 


feeeee 





2,167,863 
2,268,570 
2,283,442 
2,263,714 
2,281,621) 
2,324,819 
2,368,468 
2,426,044 
2,474,774 


9,616,965 
2,681,276 
2,783,933 
2,664,986 
2,674,468 
2,666,396 
2,648,593 
2 560,203 
2,519,044 
2,506,760 
2.559.587 
2,553,682 
2,635,644 
2,460,500 
2,518,191 
9,517,000 


2,618,068 
2,634,577 
2,716,100 
2,783,761 
2,792,646 
2,791,018 
2,890,601 
3,068,433 
3,311,538 
3,512,450 
3,619,850 


Tasie Il.—In the Reports of the Shipwreck Committees of 1836 and 1843, the follow- 
ing returns were made of Registers cancelled in ¥827,°28,°29 ; in 1833. °34, 35; and 
in 1842 and 1843; the vessels being wrecked, foundered at sea, missing, or broken 
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Tasue I1L.—Showing the Annual Waste from all causes, and the proportion per cent 
which the annual waste bears to the number and tonnage in existence at the close of 


the year. 
ons. AnnouaL WASTE FROM ALL CAUSES. 
Bisws United caehe and a Pa 
ares 7 ssess. in Europe. Solonies. otal. 
863 - Ries. Tons, Ships Tons. Ships. Tons. 
570 1815,...++6 593 69,242 148 24,987 741 64,229 
449 1816,...... 695 28,217 362 43,463 333 14,472 
74 or ae 1,009 164,146 528 59,230 1,537 223,376 
62] ISB. 504 55,657 394 39,227 898 94,484 
819 1819,...... 802 109,996 348 30,249 1,150 120,245 
468 1820,...... 663 89,710 318 21,675 991 102,335 
044 1891,...... 914 142,658 296 20,579 1,210 163,237 
774 1029,...... 985 91,983 189 16,320 1,174 105,303 
1823,...... 800 76,324 147 21,988 1,146 93,312 
1824,...... 599 47,772 346 43,142 946 91,014 
965 1825,.-.... 1,582 143,536 453 77,293 2,035 210,829 
276 1826,...... 864 36,432 510 77,246 1,374 123,678 
933 1827,...... 2,345 325,361 511 13,729 2,866 239,090 
986 1828,...... 735 77,907 310 5,225 415 93,222 
468 1829,....+ 1,270 70,976 522 47,087 1,792 118,063 
396 1839,.....6 686 72,778 163 29,533 849 95,311 
593 1831,...... 484 62,943 131 2,091 615 69,852 
203 iene... 545 55,411 407 44,797 952 100,208 
44 1833,...... 703 82,730 596 45,408 1,209 128,138 
760 1834,...... 520 61,656 51 15,348 561 77,004 
587 1835,...... 591 73,774 324 43,517 915 117,291 
Rg 1896}...... 621 100,190 2:0 47,065 841 147,355 
44 a 857 152,150 441 56,706 1,298 208.856 
500 1838,...... 771 74,221 410 67,604 1,131 141,823 
191 1839, ..... 520 37,027 325 61,067 845 118,096 
100 1840,...... 464 24,437 538 97,810 1,002 120,247 
319 1841,...... 385 1,172 335 99,052 770 90,224 
N64 1842,...... 478 27,254 240 72,998 718 100,252 
6s ee AnnuAL WASTE PER CENT. 
ii BRB 2.711 2.828 4.094 12.281 2.980 2.395 
0 Re 1816,...... 3150 Se ee 1.290 0.519 
ol He = 4817,...... 4.633 6.779 14.785 24.311 6.064 8.381 
46 ; _...... 9.288 2269 11.312 17.680 3.912 3.547 
1S BB s1819....... 3.645 4.486 9.985 14.082 4.526 4.509 
aL re COCé£18%0,....... 3.017 3309 9.339 10.342 3.909 3.863 
= = wm... 4.221 6.055 8.755 10.070 4.833 6.375 
= i a... 4.637 3.972 5.552 8.019 4.674 4.180 
0 6BCOé8a.,...... 3.801 3.314 4.200 10.784 4.669 3.722 
~ 2 ey... 2.814 2.034 9.899 20.420 = 3.816 3.555 
— i 1825,...... 7.646 6.640 12.657 35.943 8.331 8.255 
>. fe  128%6,...... 4.120 1.517 13.945 34.461 5.579 4.677 
- S 1697,...... 12.010 14916 13.904 4.918 12.310 9.717 
, oo 3.741 3.552 eee 1.722 3.701 
= 1829,..... 6.645 3.226 12.019 14.852 7.640 4.452 
, 1830,...... 3.577 3.305 3.584 8.943 3.580 3.760 
, a aL... 2.488 OE edits | asain 2.541 2.700 
a 1608;,..... 2.771 2.538 8.530 12.575 3.900 3.823 
; 1833,...... 3.57 3.642 10.775 12.499 4.916 4.856 
1834,...... 2.603 2.666 1.003 3.801 2.239 2.835 
1635... 2.911 3.125 6.217 10.276 3.588 4.100 
a 1836,...... 3.041 4.263 4.050 10.626 3.292 5.27 
a 1837,...... 4.173 6.520 8.016 12.372 4.985 3.900 
z 1833,...... 3.6°6 3.070 7.198 14.389 4.404 4.906 
1839,...... 2.399 1.449 5.349 12.267 3.045 3.848 
1840,...... 2.048 917 8.528 18.004 3.459 3.631 
Rs oe i ae em ae 2 562 2.853 


1842,...... 1.995 896 3.498 doaede 2.339 2.769 
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Burris VEssrLs BUILT, ETC. IN PERIODS OF FIVE YEARS. 
Taste [V.—Showing the average number and tonnage of vessels built, registered, ang |” 
waste, from all causes, in periods of fire years. 4 
5 y’rs. Av. waste, from ‘ ha 
ending Vessels built. Vessels registered. all causes. 4q pe 
Av. No. Av. Tonnage. - x Av. Tonnage. hoe gr ° Kons, & se 
4 _INO ay. for these yrs., > 
1805, sseeee 1,149 104 9-10 3 yrs. i 104 3-4 there being no ac. 
1810,...... 678 100 4-10 22,778 102 4-10: — of prize ves. A 
1815,... RQ. sels regist’d in each B 
} naa 583 «1214-10 24,461 1059-10 | Fe : 
1820,...... 1,084 96 1-2 25,487 104 4-10 4.173 4.500 $ 
IeeS,...... 1,043 110 1-2 23,855 103 5.300 4.500 H 
1839,...... 1,349 118 23,818 *}06 1-3 6.130 5.285 B 
1835,...... 1,208 123 1-4 24,725 107 8-10 3.480 3.696 F 
1840,...... 1,723 146 7-10 27,034 UT Maaibew: << aden, N 
a: ; 1670 1521-4 ee cee... x. 
2 years, . 
Bririsu VESSELS LOST, ETC., IN FIVE YEARS. R 
Taste V.— Abstract account of vessels iost, g-c., during five years, compiled from various 
sources, sliowing the number of each class in the register of shipping. dl 
1839. 1840. 1841. 1842, 1843, 
a oss sniidbelh isachcescsbetacka 311 194 111 115 on , CK 
MN, 5s cidiinkinenscesusdsbiness 379 425 544 650 
I ipnce.s2<bebdinesssy0ccckaWnent 108 83 71 q 
BS vis soni cditnids basen scceeilink’ 18 24 15 24 23 
PRION, 2... siikiivn so 0000s c0issinas 52 61 64 154 259 4 , 
Baits. iaibinds onenas stcvecis 94 84 66 Be ay I 
I sha ss ibds vis snesdnbiehee 62 95 83 ae ddan 
erie er va 33 50 46 35 45 Pa 
I is scthiinicassccnctheates ; 9} 57 56 59 80 : 
Gama, 20.55: 5ss.. 00006. deseves . 35 42 30 42 50 ‘ ; 
IG 0:5. < cick be onsen s onsthabiees 1. DiGe iis Weds estas ‘' 
PE ieecisnssiacesnscventnsomene 19 8 11 20 48 
ow ale Sere . 12903 1,19 «61,097 «Kazan 
ED Wee ar SRE aS 5 103 125 119 151 184 - ] 
ge EES EE SS a 16 17 26 30 49 q ] 
ss BR OPEL Cos Bae, 106 96 79 96 153 2 ! 
“ So RMR FE 58 40 32 23 46 ] ! 
s Mi cide hinsccuccantbaaecs 1 Bh a 2 ] ] 
No character,......0......:.sseeses 4 48 52 33 28 59 ; 7 
Not classed,.........0.++ weaecoteeden 871 791 811 817 929 ; 
— — — — — d 
SR peta ones ccccicthigets 1,203 1,125 1,097 1,147 1,419 ‘ 
woe wee wae —— ome ( 
Msinaksoostabhkcsdpacccnaegshiecs 911 804 750 808 979 1 
Foreign, 292 821 317 339 440 
Totals, 1,203 1,125 1,097 1,147 1,419 
Crewe waved,...53...........cscc00. i. eee) east de siti oe 1,011 
oP” pert testy..:.<....... eine —. -enstht lt =< pecdllan Sy cauaee . iebeee 157 
Bee GE WON ih dhs 0 weiies dnctes a a oe te oe Wsoes 144 
* Act 6, Geo. IV.,c. 110, came into operation in 1827, when a number of veesels were 
found to have been lost, whose registers had not been cancelled, amounting at least to 
1,500 ships, or very nearly 64 per cent on that year, which would reduce the average of 
the five years ending 1830, to 4.130 per cent. FS 
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4 COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION OF NEW YORK, 1844. 
1, and 3 Mr. James Thorn, boarding officer of the United States Revenue Department, White- 
i‘. i hall, furnishes the following statement of arrivals at the port of New York, from foreign 
8. q ports. There were steamers, 3; ships, 471; barques, 351; brigs, 929; galliots, 8; 
ing 4 schooners, 443; sloops,-3. ‘Total, 2,208; of which there were— 
yrs., % 
Oa. FF ; Ships. Bques. Brigs. Schrs. Barques. Brigs. Schrs- 
> VER. : American,....... 413 209 606 347 { Prussian,....... © 1 8 ‘ 
each q British,........... 21 43: 178 79 | Austrian,........ 1 2 . 
iF Bremen,......... 17 24 13 1 | Sardinian, ...... 1 1 1 
4.500 = Swedish,......... 13 26 49 3 | Hanoverian,..... 3 1 
1.500) Hamburg,......... 5 =ie 7 2 | Venezuelian,... a 5 1 
285 4 Belgian,.......... ; 7 2 . | Neapolitan,..... 2 . 
3.696 French,.......... 7 4 . | Portuguese, .... 1 2 
itden f Norwegian,...... 10 «18 2 | Colombian,..... : 2 2 
4 Sicilian,.......... 2: 10 . | Spanish,......... 1 . 
etre Danish,......... 1 1 1l 2 | Genoese,........ . 1 ° 
Datch,..........5 . ‘ 2 2 . | Buenos Ayrean, 1 . : 
4 Russian,,......+... 1 2 3 d 
_— 6 4 Besides, British steamers, 3; Dutch galliots, 6; Hanoverian galliots,2; American 
43 7 sloops, 3. The foreign arrivals in each year, from 1839 to 1844, inclusive, were— 
a RE Se Cf 8G re. 
4 . | 1,953 LE EE SSS, 
4 i incas Mbirvtneeins.socnganseade 2,118 FOU ccnindcebinevinvebdancsnie 2,208 
: 4 The arrival of British vessels, included in the above, were— 
RR rg ae a eee 389 
a URES ic Re oe ono roe 307 Pau Givcisntiinivemciaccinaian 271 
: 4 ii tsinadishddgpessswnsesancnulees 334 1844 i 324 
4 The number of passengers arrived, during the undermentioned years, were— 
-. Ce ee OS PI i i iciceyivsiveretpneinestla 74,949 
, Rigi atbes Gi 6k <5 scan de mace ie 62,797 i seiicedbiceta cenveecncvils 46,302 
4 De becnccahtedapiices nacsscbdasedes 57,337 TOUR atinevesrrsscéviciveein’’ 61,002 
) Coasrwise Arrivats at New York, in 1844. 
| b Ships. Barques. _Brigs. Schrs. Tot. 
: 4 pS Ee 29 ll 51 231 322 
| ; SS EE, PES 60 23 62 198 343 
| : EE ere 48 23 60 344 475 
Bike Kp Unda seecenved 29 14 46 388 477 
is RE Do 29 14 55 365 463 
€ iicktasccttitbirikecescoas 23 10 46 395 474 
: ES) 12 4 Ad AI5 475 
: a ics Hees weaves avced 14 3 36 469 §22 
a CE er 8 ; 48 425 481 
7 EES ee 17 7 37 415 476 
4 SS ee 16 6 45 392 459 
% December, .....csssicsee...05 23 9 57 304 393 
# Whole number, as above,....... ip AUG.’ vs sillblbinsascann<o tastabaiabedd 5,360 
3 Spina MN WO TT disso ak ccinccaichcin sce cs .ecccoav wiles 2,208 
4 Mpemes & Catal Lor the POW OE esis. isiinsipibacscccccacinjs neces +s cores scoetes 7,568 
4 SP RDI TOE sins 5 cai Ria ies dvs cddecins ache << casa oteesgte's 6,566 
n a RUMROGNG,.. 60 ti ccaletensersiinaies Wiininiis sitedditniahiicielsiph 4 6's, eshnceid. ody 1,002 
y Norr.—In the above, there are no sloops included ; which, if added to the many schoon- 
4 ers from Virginia and Philadelphia, with wood and coal, which are never boarded, (owing 
| to the remoteness of the points at which they come in,) would make the number much 


greater. 





el i RES ll ie: ll: REGS: A aa gia amma: 
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PRINCIPAL EXPORTS OF NEW YORK—1841-44. 
Exrorts From THE Port or New York, rrom Janvary 1, to Decemuer 31, in 1841, 42, 


*43, and ’44, of THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES: 


Apples, bbls 
iis Sinn cinctiiats tise Catnadne 
sh | ERS CS é 
PE ONIN. 0.5.0 sctvesies Scesdbanss 
BEI, aoc cnsssGhtanecden teseneeadl 
SE EEE, OT ewts 
Mirage basi. .ccstve parce catete pipes 
MR as atsinn ss saadavuak seed hf. pipes 
MEO en caan ahs ecdderaeseed qr. casks 
Ms pchatl.. <p upaseneanencexd firkins 
Candles, sperm,.........s.e.ceses boxes 
“ GOW, ccs feiarche 
RR lin 65-5 ss0rvaahe mats and cases 
| he bg Cae casks 
ERE DESIRE ES: boxes 
Clover-seed,.......00..seesseececsee sot 3. 
CIO iis occ coaines cdcee ceroons 
MEM cneicoiks cahcsncsuis0eansees oo bags 
Coffee, in vedic talbeaboieanlscmueeie casks 
ERI SAE OPE E CA bbls 
OM <a ksessieoerseeesoeniceceke bags 
Mn anions ccluouesbsinnb\'<staiee bush 
NE san 50 dhs ccxnua Souacnin hhds 
Pr .2: -! gkavauonikVaeanoonhianeal bbls 
Cordage rae .coils 
I. i cpgiieschsiiccdniy oma band bales 
Dye-woods—Logwood tons 
RE RE IBS peailenly eognaet megs 
Se catndcadscnnihinnegnaunsnbuek 
Dom. cottons,............ bbls. and cs. 
Fish—Dry cod,.. jaa sokenng gta 
S mackerel, .. Sisdicacmeetee bbls. 
SL: MNEs isanewinads stvacgubsteW ce 
RC ee tierces 
By WORE ooo osc ccescagaees bbls. 
Be Ricks Shamak bess ss cecgdghestescs 
NN OS oe pipes 
St ER Ae a 
Hams and bacon,................cwts. 
EES. REE. Sa 
Hops, ...... ee leue wc ieede bales 
Dy acide Meianinva induces cases 
eRe Sere ceroons 
ies cineca ocdiidoss sinkenh cs kegs 
ae . casks 
Lumber—Shks, hd. and PP. Ebasend 
Boards and plank,............] M. ft. 
Staves and heading,............. M. 
iis SN iin stln's dena besa ove 
ah OKs dea<0s en ecedreoss si we 
Naval stores—-Rosin, bbls. 
Op. Tarpentine sis soisis..cscvcsesses 
REBAR» SIS SSO ean ROE : 
Turpentine,......... svchioulibae i 
I cies Stee aN news Caution bags 
NEE, Seago ice an i aah aie 
BOM, vs akeasd,Uthasicece) vasbets en bbls 
Oils—Olive,.............. baskets, &c. 


i acs sisbeeesseseseryued galls. 


1844, 
13,463 
40,532 
9,706 
61,648 
2,491 


28,761 
10,383 
27,791 
14,339 


347,249 
6,669 
10 
11,821 
9,481 
45,615 
3,093 
30 

96 
198,094 
7,857 
29,322 
5,689 
4,649 
1,797 
2,423 
105,225 
2,127 
26,049 
207,908 
5,111 
3,305 
90,772 
2,338 
21,100 


1843. 
15,006 
43,041 
2,584 
36,048 
6,999 
7,154 
10 

169 
123 
48,034 
11,856 
23,326 
28,947 
8,964 
62,112 
1,561 
118 
13,071 
32 
234 
19,401 
51,391 
6,084 
28,715 
z. <4 559 
164. 354 
7.014 
1,281 
196 
30,435 
40,559 
3,859 
5,898 
4,131 
274,881 
8,798 
12 


48,962 
1,208 
14,300 


1842, 


8,361 
31,778 
3,879 
24,195 
2,002 
4,451 
10 
258 
113 
96,939 
11,384 
9,234 
25,752 
§,217 
20,688 


18,514 
155,795 
6,814 
25,806 
1,825 
169,214 
6,927 
1,718 
408 
19,729 
33,941 
4,649 


330 
155,085 
6,344 
26,535 
4,831 
4,155 
869 
1,169 
58,481 
1,175 
27,465 
188,206 
1,692 
11,864 
78,947 
9f2 
14,800 


1841, 
3,957 
21,453 
2.973 
21,207 
2,154 
2,481 
5 

313 
485 
28.63] 
5,698 


my mea 
7,727 


Qs 927 79 
4,786 
23,945 
3,907 
709 
6,408 
137 
1,205 
13,593 
140,963 
6,430 
31,680 
2,266 
166,315 
9,351 
1,442 
243 
14,897 
30,033 
3.890 
4,157 
4,129 
311,321 
11,919 
86 


35,613 
128,078 
3,265 
11,384 
50,836 
3,411 
11,100 
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Principat Exports or New Yor, erc.—Continued. 
1844, 1843, 1842, 1841. 
Oil—Whale,.................... gallons 2,368,966 2,567,916 2,445,806 2,549,788 


PE ccbnsitipnts chanlagiesstegihe sey 389,332 472,563 275,227 144,682 
BRE ions sce ncsrdedinb apenas oad tierces 23,628 28,100 19,307 11,558 
Rum, foreign,...........+.- puncheons 518 568 1,200 1,318 

Wh  MINOHORN vics's v'nseesdscse ns bbls. 4,235 1,767 1,573 5,075 
DOIN... ..cicdidsisesecsisies DED 28 1,339 6,100 5,371 
Sugars—White Havana,....... boxes §25 266 SH oe |e 

Brown Havana,............ attadets 5,039 2,857 2,356 §28 

OEY, a Mn 00 Ns Sein, ee 1,052 

PRasCovado, 5). 0... .veeveees hhds. 1,227 343 1,115 141 

ES CREE) TERE ewts, 19,121 9,066 18,643 61,296 
Rs cick in dbLGL i 0 on unbha cee bags 1,023 659 922 1,337 
Soap,....... RdeCT eit os cxsuceat boxes 44,114 33,969 24,810 27,678 
Peae—Blacks,...:...0......ccceseeseskD& 133,256 64,652 9,142 3,658 

ET Ree 68,492 16,875 3,808 183 

Hyson and Young Hyson,......... 263,772 179,462 22,540 3,800 

Gunpowder and Imperial,......... 107,251 215,283 13,326 4,316 
Tobacco, leaf,....:.......... cuca te hhds. 5,525 MT TE 7,701 9 278 

“ Sua bana es segs DRION; CLC. 8,150 12,980 12,863 8,037 
“ manufactured, ........ kegs 15,487 10,799 11,702 13,616 
Whalebone,...................006 -CWt? 13,668 14,521 11,013 11,797 
ia oaks siddewnhens nasi cds bushels 58,282 44,885 100,323 65,159 
Ss 6s is Sudcke seas waceekl bbls. 736 70 1,159 1,204 
ME atin ox dab ccdvs covasetonc oa bales 106 64 1,000 362 





COMMERCE OF THE ERIE AND CHAMPLAIN CANAL. 


Statement of Property left at Albany, on the Erie and Champlain Canals, or which was 
left between that place and the Collector's office next in order on the Canal; showing 
the quantity and average value of each article, during the years 1844 and 1843, de- 
rived from the Collector's books, at Albany. 


Tue Forest. 


1844, 1843. 
Articles. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Furs and peltry,............0s0+6 lhs. 391,900 $489,900 319,700 $319,700 
Oe rrr 1,000 feet 118,447,000 2,063,900 89,102,500 1,381,094 
sa cectnn sc so ssuanes shkaa M. 47,480 142,440 39,086 111,665 
IDG, ov erscs isccede) 100 ¢. feet 35,671 1,070 2,513 540 
a A ARP oT lbs. 79,215,400 316,861 24,108 192,861 
B15 dhs cs bu ncesna te acanccs cords 9,515 81,321 10,875 51,561 
Ms sejevessiies sexe nea ots 36,771 808,962 Sree. | * ate 
AGRICULTURE. 
RF dleiss ck deteows'eces aera bbls, 32,895 296,055 27,018 283,690 
BARE sii sos + odie dsin baseb nsnssaclanae 25,880 129,410 25,402 133,361 
Say ev aut seRLscegsecds cont Ibs. 8,052,800 492,640 8,165,200 449,087 
Nec vre b MEAS Nase anes 5,498,500 Detgie ? wo cke os aye 
ae 1,612,400 104.807 7,455,800 745,580 
NN asi, caicni gk teleaseoncibanuad 3,621,800 1,376,284 3,212,500 867,375 
hs cody scascice Seba. ss 0 elbedes 31,200 i Rr pee ee Om 
NK 05s kin ac vas sbnnsenea bbls. 1,507,707 6,784,682 1,297,897 5,918,410 
Mies. v ch ksocsshacesics bush. 234,075 224,712 138,542 138,452 
NN ics pbiin as insnn 9 ven veer 21,634 15,141 18,881 13,028 
a vidico'esn v¥'v as cqueeuhea 14,993 7,497 114,628 65,338 
RES SRF ee 83,042 367,817 350,451 189,265 
Other grain,....... cise eappanpenael 484,042 164,574 475,401 142,621 
Bran and ship-stuff,................ 714,662 242.985 420,316 58,844 
Peas and beans,................20... 7.715 12,574 4,411 4,411 
NN 5 Hs as os ck cach soaks, 7,163 2,687 14,905 3,726 
a BOR Rs SE ee Ibs. 481,500 38,520 311.100 24,888 
a hac sass U ois ss cikises sci 12,800 961 14,000 1,890 
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AcricuLrure—Continued. 
1844. 1843. 
Articles. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
ick seicsbl ninth ic. cxmetece 114,100 $12,551 1,347,700 $148,247 
Clover grass-seed,..............20. 2,219,900 155,393 2,136,200 149,535 
statis hye tansicdauueceee 774,500 15,490 464,300 9,256 
ida eins cheats es tninddenananie 553,500 71,955 342;500 23,975 
MANUFACTURES. 
Domestic spirits,............ gallons 480,704 120,176 §22,975 156,893 
BING... ch cde iegen oscuaasssvask lbs. 1,381,500 366,363 973,800 219,106 
| ne | 438 87,490 389 77,820 
Bar and pig lead,................+6 20 1,612 626 50,096 
ais cad ddicdvcsn<scdepedbinccis 170 5,087 14 423 
Ge cncpkite ces escenccdetsbcinn 53 4,220 24 1,677 
Domestic woollens,............+.+ 76 204,390 84 281,600 
Domestic cottons,...........cse0-+ 380 235,507 319 159,400 
hiss 0s. vscin Geudovietectecudpataeics 62,273 873,340 9,624 130,616 
Merchandise,,............:.coessess 39 14,035 68 23,678 
Oruer ARTICLES. 
Stone, lime, clay,...........000 tons 10,448 31,345 7,058 21,173 
II 5 aacccale icv anigtgaee cone 157 783 281 1,407 
BE CO icing visess sonrictensn anne 8,616 9,693 1,824 10,943 
ID iis cc tihinasdcns =o sseunmiecan 8,397 661,604 10,258 20,632 


AGGREGATES. 
RRR a aig 291,718 3,904,459 218,628 2,992,700 





is ui inka ceusockccexadec 221,294 11,124,647 188,976 9,370,398 
Manufactures, .................000.+ 99,264 1,898,185 18,920 927,636 
Merchandise,.................s0..00s 39 14,035 68 23,678 
GR. «5 5 none sc0sssescesnee 20,528 706,425 19,421 854,155 

os at stanton teccdheedar 632,843 $17,647,751 441,013 $14,238,567 


Statement showing the aggregate quantity and value of property cleared at the Collec- 
tor’s office, in the city of Albany, in the years 1843 and 1844, and also the amount of 
tolls received. 





1844, 1843. 

pe REI A Sa os aS £2,400 00 62,316 00 

ME nngascittivnkak one sctammlansats « $22,179,371 00 $17,754,796 00 

Wes tac cde ipa Sass Ubi chs saetiiniccsc 0 360,535 46 274,495 64 

The following statement shows the aggregates of the property which was left and clear- 

ed at West Troy, during the years 1843 and 1844, and also the amount of tolls received 
during the same time :— 

Prorerty Lert. 
18414. 1843. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

Forest, ek cn wabiis Shake taabhesesie tons 253,483 $3,811,578 197,525 $2,963,941 

BIC occas sncidibiessccioncen 157,420 9,746,157 154,606 8,751,529 

ST SOG ap OE 10,563 2,301,942 15,573 1,863,524 

RE EE eae 206 72,118 133 45,271 

Other articles,..............s000..00 ‘ 42,071 1,618,861 25,433 813,767 

ptt cenasudnclbpansia 463,744 $17,551,656 393,270 $14,138,032 

Prorerty CLEARED. 
1844, 1843. 

Peaitss -digds< tenses Secs Mike sne cones 126,299 00 106,051 00 

WES 0 ics ss clliuh Gale ceticeghaectacas $30,963,032 00 $24,503,692 00 

Pitas cup sts tga werentckescdtnerdheks 321,532 78 291,450 48 


There is, it will be noticed, a large increase in 1844, over that of 1843. The increase 
in flour is 209,810 bbls. Wool has increased 400,000 Ibs. ; leather, 400,000 lbs. ; domes- 
tie cotton, 61 tons. The total increase in value over 1843, is $3,409,184. There is an 
emror in the article of staves, but we cannot correct it. 
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COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION OF BOSTON, IN 18-44, 

The following tables embrace the arrivals and clearances at the port of Boston, for each 
month of the year 1844, commencing on the Ist of January, and ending on the 30th of 
December, 1844 :— 














ArRIvALs. 
Foreign. Coastwise. 

Ships. Bques. Brigs. Schrs.| Ships. Bques. Brigs. Schrs. © Sloope. 
January,.... 3 x 19 8 12 18 32 147 3 
February,.. 9 18 Al 22 24 26 26 100 3 
March, ..... 9 16 40 34 | 2% 21 39 215 16 
April,....... 14 22 71 112 10 13 49 395 13 
| eee 11 21 72 #141 14 18 64 466 13 
June,.....+. 9 16 64 147 5 14 81 464 21 
fee ll 21 65 198 7 17 97 432 15 
August,... 18 25 55 147 6 12 89 293 14 
September, 32 16 45 165 2 11 96 415 LO 
October,.... 24 20 50 121 1 12 71 398 15 
November,. 4 16 40 91 2 9 71 336 16 
December,. 12 16 36 51 14 20 70 347 13 

156 214 598 1,237 124 191 785 4,008 152 





156 214 598 1,237 000 


Tot. No. of arrivals for the year 1844,,.... 277 405 1,383 §246 158 


Of the above, 15 barques, 131 brigs, 1,009 schooners, were British ; 2 barques, 5 brigs, 
Sicilian ; 1 barque, 4 brigs, Swedish ; 2 ships, 1 brig, Bremen; 1 barque, 2 brigs, Prus- 
sian; 1 brig, German; 4 brigs, Hamburgian ; 1 brig, Dutch; 1 barque, Norwegian; 1 
brig, Sardinian ; 1 barque, Austrian; and the remainder American. 














CLEARANCES. 
Foreign. } Coastwise. 
Ships. Bques. Brigs. Schrs. Ships. -Bques. Brigs. Schrs. Sl'ps. 

January,. 7 17 28 2% | 16 26 44 4 
Peiy,.. 8 1 ° 8 16! 15 91 50 0 
March,.. 11 25 43 21 32 17 46 138 11 
April,..... 10 15 49 103 19 20 49 183 ll 
May,.... 9 13 50 113 6 20 62 196 15 
June,..... 6 21 29 135 18 16 81 164 9 
July,..... 10 20 60 169 10 20 71 130 6 
August, . 6 19 50 155 | 10 19 73 151 8 
Sept’r,... 3 ll 40 13i | 15 14 59 157 14 
October,. 10 12 40 128 31 19 50 186 13 
Nov’r, ... 7 18 47 100 18 19 60 161 10 
Dec’r,.... 6 9 39 71 19 16 29 67 4 

93 202 515 1,166 | 205 211 27 ~=—-1,627 104 


93 202 515 1,166 000 


ee 


Tot. No. of clearances for the year 1844,. 298 413 1,142 2,793 104 


Of the above, 15 barques, 130 brigs, 1,025 schooners, were British ; 3 barques, 5 brigs, 
Sicilian; 1 barque, 3 brigs, Swedish; 2 ships, 1 brig, Bremen; 1 barque, 2 brigs, Prus- 
sian; 1 brig, German; 4 brigs, Hamburgian; 1 brig, Dutch; 1 barque, Norwegian; 1 
brig, Sardinian ; and the remainder American. 

A large number of wood coasters have also arrived, which are not included in the above 
estimate. The disparity between the arrivals and clearances is owing to the fact that a 
great number of the vessels which are reported as arrived, do not clear at the custom- 
house before sailing, being under license. 

During the year, the royal mail steamship Britannia, running between this port and 
Liverpool, has entered and cleared at the custom-house four times. The Hibernia has 
entered five, and cleared six times. ‘The Caledonia has entered and cleared five times. 
The Acadia has entered five, and cleared four times. 
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SHIP-BUILDING IN BALTIMORE, 1844. 

The following table, furnished by Lyford, of the Baltimore Commercial Journal, ex- 
hibits the descriptions, names, and capacities of the vessels built in Baltimore, ii the year 
1844, with the date of their admeasurement; but all have not yet been admeasured, or 


were not before the Ist instant; including which, as well as those now in progress of 


being built, which will be brought into next year’s account, and their burthen amounts to 
about 3,500 tons. ‘The increase of tonnage for the year 1844 over 1843, is, as will }y 
seen at foot, 2,439.69 tons. 


Tons. 
1843—December 26. Brig Republic,.......... 190.67 Z. & J. Skinner, 
1844—January 9. Bque. Nautilus,.......... 283.33 W. & G. Gardner. 
March 8. Schr. Log-Cabin,........ 43.69 J.C. Ely. 
14. Schr. Boston,............. 72.20 Bailey & Randolph. 
“ 14. Schr. Farmer’s Delight, 37.37 Robert Cully. 
April 1G, Brig, - Biiel,.....catevciss..e 161.13 A. Flannigain. 
“ 10. Bque. Letitia,......... 274.93 C. Goodwin. 
“ 11. Schr. John Ec dmondson, 46.54 Built at Oxford, 
May 16. Bque. Home,,............. 377.35 Abrahams & Cooper, 
‘ 22. Brig RS“ Se 171.22 Brown & Cottrell, 
“ 23. Bque. St. Joseph,......... 305.59 Z. & J. Skinner. 
June 11. Brig Braziliance,....... 201.23 C. Goodwin. 
“ 12. Sloop Express,......... 50.44 A. & E. T. Robb. 
“ 14. Schr. Kate Pe odergest,. 143.43 S. Butler. 
“ 21. Brig Mary M. Hoope r 160.30 Built in Dorchester, 
July B...Sobr.: Pear! ....cccicseccses 76.44 Z. & J. Skinner. 
“ 3. Schr. Watchman, ....... 53.12 W. Skinner. 
a 16. Schr. Ann Eliza,........ 51.84 R. Lamdin. 
“ 31. Bque. Isabel, ............. 233.74 Abrahams & Cooper. 
Augutt 9. Brig Juliet,.............. 207.37 Samuel Butler. 
“ 16. Brig Aug. Birckhead,. 147.87 W. & G. Gardner. 
“ 24. Brig Selina,. 2 ae 200.50 L. H. Dunkin. 
September 4. Schr. Fulton,. saepncbheast 87.88 A. Flannigain. 
“ eT, eave haicscoae 147.87 W. & G. Gardner. 
6 12%¢Schr. Towa, .....:........ 100.39 Built at Oxford. 
& 13. Stm’r J. Marshall,....... ee AY Wiehe 
October 9. Brig Virginia,............ 137.86 Built at Oxford, 
“ 162 Schr: Gam, ...5..cks.00.55. 50.41 W. Skinner. 
6 BiicBrig -t0,..:;.cas..5005 203.20 Z. & J. Skinner. 
“ 20 Schr. Tipe... .... sivcsees 70.30 W. F. Smith. 
6 30. Schr. Juanito,.........,. = 85.53 Built at Dorchester. 
November 2. Schr. Ontwa,............. 46.32 Seymour & Hunt. 
“ 6. Schr. Vermont,.......... 100.47 Built at Dorchester. 
“ 6 Brig Frolic, ............. 212.30 W. & G. Gardner. 
December 3. Schr. Powhatan,......... 86.69 A. Flannigain. 
“ 5. Schr. Americana, ....... 58.14 W. Skinner. 
“ 5. Schr. Kent,........ eee ve 57.10 R. Lamdin. 
“6 6. Schr. Gratitude,.......... 87.35 S. Butler. 
VESSELS BUILT IN BALTIMORE IN THE UNDERMENTIONED YEARS. 
1844. 1843. 1842. 1841, 
Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. 
§,454.72 29 3,015.17 34 4,407 37 4l 5,338.10 


SHIPS BUILT AT PORTLAND, IN 1844. 


It is stated, in the Portland Advertiser, that thirty-five vessels have been built in the 
district of Portland, during the year 1844. The aggregate tonnage of the vessels 1s 10,033. 
The following are the names of the ships and barques :--Ships: Bertrand, 395 tons; Eli- 
zabeth, 531 ; ‘Element, 449 ; Helen Augusta, 448; Frances, 395 ; Edgar, 420 ; Warren, 
450. Barques : Mary Ellen, 447; Attica, 349; Jubilee, 933 : Floyd, 923; ‘Countess, 
266; Empire, 234; Winnipiac, 339 ; Juniata, ‘ 999 ; Pilgrim, 998 : Murillo, 309 ; Odd 
Fellow, 242; Mivaeta, 211 ; J. E. Donald, 343; Sarah Ann, 431; Sylphion, 350. A 
ship of 400 tons is now on the stocks. 
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COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION OF BALTIMORE, 1844. 
ARRIVALS OF SHIPPING AT BALTIMORE, IN 1844. 


The following is a list of foreign and coastwise arrivals at the port of Baltimore, during 
the year 1844, made up from the monthly tables published in the Baltimore American:— 


Foreien. CoasTWwIsk. 
Ships. Barques. Brigs. Schrs. Ships. Barques. Brigs. Schrs. 

January,....... sas 5 4 5 2 4 14 59 
February,......... 5 6 16 8 ‘ A 18 Al 
March, ..... 1 4 9 12 3 7 14 75 
RE r 4 6 20 16 é 4 9 90 
ay, 3 2 25 16 1 6 17 85 
DS SP ; 6 ] 21 9 1 6 17 65 
July, 4 7 19 1 5 7 20 92 
I ae 8 4 14 5 J 4 17 70 
September,...... ‘ 17 4 23 10 2 4 15 75 
Gotober,........... 4 5 12 10 1 1 12 86 
November,........ 1 8 19 11 2 3 12 95 
December,....... 2 1 16 12 . 3 17 96 
, | Rare 60 48 198 127 17 55 182 929 


The whole number of arrivals, during the year 1844, was 1,620. Of this number, 
1,508 were American, 65 British, 34 Bremen, 4 Hanoverian, 2 Swedish, 2 Spanish, 1 
Oldenburg, 1 Sardinian, | Holland, 1 Hamburg, and 1 Danish. 

PROGRESS OF THE NEW ENGLAND WHALE FISHERY. 

The annual statement of this important branch of commerce, including the imports and 
exports of oil and whalebone, averege prices, progress of the fishery, &c., as published in 
the Whaleman’s Shipping List, contains matter of much interest to those engaged in the 
whale fishery. From it, we learn that the imports of sperm oil and whalebone into the 
United States, from January 1, 1844, to January 1, 1845, in 199 ships and barques, 23 
brigs, and 16 schooners and sloops, are 139,594 bbls. sperm, 262,047 do. whale oil, and 
2,532,445 Ibs. bone. 


Imports or Srerm anp Wuare Orr, rrom 1838 ro 1845, rvcrustve. 


Years. Sperm. Whale. | Years. Sperm. Whale. 
1638, ....... an 132,356 226,552 | 1842,,........ 166,637 164,041 
1839,......... 142,336 229,783 , 1843;.i.;..... 161,985 206,727 
| 157,791 207,908 | FOSS, .6508ssi5 130,524 262,047 
i ee 159,304 207,348 


The average price of oil, during the year 1844, has been 904 a 903 cents per gallon for 
eperm, and 364 a 36% cents per gallon for whale oil. Average price of bone, 40 cents. 
1845, January 1, prices:—Sperm, 88 cents; whale, 31 a 34 cents; whalebone, 38 a 40 
cents, ‘The quantity of crude sperm oil in the country, out of the hands of manufactu- 
rers, on the Ist of January, 1845, is estimated at 32,992 bbls.; and the amount of crude 
whale oil at 32,950 bbls. ‘The number of vessels employed in the whale fishery, on the 
Ist of January, 1845, was 643 ships and barques, 35 brigs, 17 schooners and sloops—in 
all, 218,655 tons. In 1844, January 1, the number engaged were 595 ships and barques, 
Al brigs, 9 schooners and sloops—tonnage, 200,147. 


EXPORTS OF LAGUAYRA, FROM 1840 TO 1844, 


Years. Quls. of Coffee. Fanegas of Cocoa. Qtls. of Indigo. Hides. 
ESP ee 112,119 31,952 ¥ 1,377 . 30,457 
ET Ses vascccsecce 128,569 28,474 1,425 31,484 
IE i sass aceecigebe 118,624 48,035 412 36,458 
MEE Saiccs oss vectituuee 144,019 23,078 930 30,526 


eee isbonde 126,759 36,291 667 39,428 
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7 ee rivennid bush. 
— .»bbls, 
Pork,.. 


ETE SRE 
Timothy-seed, . 

Clover-seed, ....... 
Flax-seed,........... 
Dried fruit,......... 
Cranberries,........ 


Lard,....... 


5 kegs 


_ NERCT aS bbls 
Fish,.... iicgiaw 

Whiskey,.......... ‘ 
PURO csisiccesccccis 
Linseed oil,......... 
ae ‘ 


Cedar posts,....No. 


Quantity. 


645,834 
10,591 
7,196 
2,650 
702 


Commercial Statistics. 
EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF MILAN, OHIO—1844. 


‘TABLE OF THE ESTIMATED VALUE OF THE Exports AnD Lurorts OF THE TOWN OF Mian, 
Onto, via Minan Canal, FoR THE-YeaR 1844. 


Exports. 
Value. 
$516,607 | Butter,........ kegs 
42,364 | Leather, ........lbs. 
64,568 | Hides,............... 
53,000 | Furniture,........... 
3,159 | Rags, . 
10,300 | Hops,............0... 
12,915 | Wool,.. Usain 
38 Sheep pelts,... 
420 | Feathers,.......... i 
940 | Beeswax,.......... . 
12,482 | Staves,..........No. 
684 | Lumber, .......feet 
665 | Live hogs,.....No. 
4,080 
1,728 | NeNainre 
Imports. 
Value 
$535,300 | Pine lumber,....M. 
22,765 | Shingle bolts, cords 
3,036 | Shingles,........ M. 
243 | Stone coal,....tons 
317 | Potatoes,......bush. 
660 
98 TOR ccs 
126 








COMMERCE OF SANDUSKY, OHIO—1844., 

A correspondent has sent us the following official statement, made up by E. H. Haines, 
collector at the custom-house, Sandusky, Ohio, of the principal articles exported and im- 
ported during the year 1844:— 


Wheat,...... bush 
Corn, ...... bcecnded 
| UE bbls. 
PGE iccntccccanescs 
Raa ecticccdacs 
mie 
Peis occscascsssce 
Tallow,....... bbls. 
Timothy-seed,.... 
Clover-seed,...... 
Ashes,....... casks 
Ginseng,..... bbls. 
Fruit,...... wesint ne 
Beeswax,.......... 
Wool,...... «».-lbs. 


hingles,. 
Shing. bolts, cords 








Quantity. Value. 
1,498 $7,490 
9,594 1,919 
3,664 219 
3,816 200 
3,696 147 
3,883 388 

182,164 63,757 
5 "400 1,720 

400 120 

1,866 410 

1,078,497 21.570 

120,750 1,449 

400 1,200 

bosduiyalioane $825 098 
Quantity. Value. 
146 $20,124 

2014 1 ‘612 9 

425 850 

55 475 

280 105 

osisaboa tain $634,711 





Exports. 

‘ Quantity. Value. ‘Quantity. Value. 
487,211 $380,023 38 | Feathers,......lbs. 6,200 $2,170 00 
2,010 844 20 | Paper rags,....... 34,578 1,037 34 
9,888 69,216 00 | Hides,......... No. 1,277 4,597 20 
1,307 §,228 00) Fur,......... packs 104 14,560 00 
36,277 154,177 25} Sheep pelts,..No 5,657 4,212 75 
1,621 16,210 00 | Live hogs,........ 1,274 3,822 00 
625 2,812 50 | Leather,...... rolls 156 3,900 00 
788 3,940 00} Gr’d plaster, . tons 815 6,520 60 
256 3,584 00} Crude “ ...... §20 2,340 00 
3,179 14,305 50 | Water lime,. bbls. 124 217 00 
1,301 18,214 00} Cranberries, ...... 501 1,503 00 
2,222 44,440 00} Stone,........cords 1,600 3,200 00 

97 1,940 00 | Sundries, . barrels 
175 525 00 and boxes...... 450 2,500 00 
45 1,125 00 
141,321 46,635 33 _,  ePeearener $813,830 25 
Imports. 

Quantit Value. Quantity. Value. 
17,462 $19,644 75 | Beer,.......... bbls. 400 $2,800 00 
1,043 10,430 00 | Whiskey, ......... 500 4,500 00 
1,235 2,570 00 | Stone coal,...tons 130 1,170 00 

122 915 00 | Merchandise, .... bass sina 

450 2,700 00 


Fish,,.........-bbls. 
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MASSACHUSETTS FISHERIES—1844, 
It appears, by a statement of the collector at Plymouth, Massachusetts, that ninety ves- 
sels have been employed in that district, during the season of 1844, in this important 
branch of commerce, belonging to the following ports :— 
No. vessels. Menemployed. Qtls. fish caught. 
55 460 





Plymouth,............ ea akis 40,800 
PEE: .-datied ss0reses ‘ 17 440 12,850 
DGXbury; ....0ekdgcc-ss0s0 12 70 5,200 
Goitnnte so. cde, sy cisncne 6 36 2,450 

2 ES 90 706 61,300 


Fishing bounty paid on the above vessels, on Ist day of January—Plymouth, $15,000 ; 
Kingston, $5,000 ; Duxbury, $2,200; Scituate, $1,300. Total, $54,000. The oil and 
fish, when sold, will amount to about $150,000; which, added to $24,000 bounty, gives 
us the total proceeds, $174,000. This amount, divided between 700 men, and 90 ves- 
sels, gives to each but a small sum; and, were it not for the bounty paid by the govern- 
ment, the inducement to pursue the business would be very small. Of the 90 vessels 
engaged, not one has met with any accident, except, perhaps, the loss of a cable or an- 
chor; although some of them have been employed the whole season, from February until 
December, and in a boisterous part of the ocean, subject to the severity of every storm, 
and all the perils of the great deep, Of the 706 men employed, not one has met with 
an accident worth mentioning, nor has one been sick scarcely a day. Such a result can- 
not fail to give a conclusive proof of the skill, energy, care, and, above all, the temper- 
ance of those engaged in this pursuit, 





MUTUAL SAFETY INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK. 

It appears, from the last report, made agreeably to the requisitions of the charter, that 
there was received, for the year ending December 17th, 1844, as premiums on marine 
risks, $615,239; and on fire risks, $135,774. The amount of losses, during the same 
period, was—Marine, &c., 424,716 ; and on fire, $66,343. The nett profits of the com- 
pany, for the last six years, was— 

In 1839. 1840. 1841. 1842. 1843. 1844. 2 Total, 6 yre., 
$47,237 = $90,757 = $134,914 = 99,031 =B135,513 $159,630 ¢ $667,152 

The nett profits of the company, to the amount of $571,431, are invested in New York 
state and city stocks, and in bonds and mortgages on real estate in the city of New York. 
The total assets of the company amount to $1,005,829. 


COMMERCIAL NAVIES OF THE EUROPEAN STATES. 


The following statement of the commercial navies of the European States, is derived 
from the Austrian Lloyd’s Journal :— 





States. Ships. Tonnage. | States. Ships. , 
Great Britain,.......... 23,152 3017-418 } SPOOMNOTN, 0. sEidinsiess. 3,036 Brora 
NB cists sccns. sses 13,845 539,517 | Spaiiny...........00...06 2,700 80,000 
Russia,...... a Gites ese 242 50,706 | Portugal,.............0.., 798 89,525 
Astela,...........0.... 6199  906,551| Sardinia... 3,502 167,360 
Re cae 835 222,094) Roman States,.......... 830 32,000 
MMO OG sins ook cccse 545 56,682 | Two Sicilies,............ 9,174 213,198 
Mecklenburg,.......... 327 46,260 ; Lucca,.......,.... Geeks e. 180 20,000 
Hamburg,............... 327 57,102} Tuscany,.............6.6 774 95,512 
Se Sere 215 63,052 | Tonianislands,........... 2,183 48,662 
Baolland,................ 1,195 275,084 , Greece,....... SE 3,069 137,558 
Belgium......... pn aa 239 27,416 Turkey,...... eCaliednses 2,220 182,000 


Norway and Sweden, 5,450 471,772 | 
VOL. XII.—NO. II. 12 
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COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS. 
POSTAL TREATY OF BELGIUM AND ENGLAND, 


Tux post-office treaty, between England and Belgium, was signed in London, on the 
19th October, 1844. ‘The ratifications were exchanged in London on the 19th Novem- 
ber. We give below a summary of the more important articles of the treaty, and wo 
would take this opportunity of calling the attention of our government to the importance 
of effecting a similar arrangement, particularly in regard to newspapers and periodicals, 
But a short time since, we received a letter from Baring & Brothers, complaining that 
the postage on a single copy of the Merchants’ Magazine amounted to something over 
£1 sterling, and directing the work to be sent through their agents in this city. It is not 
surprising that, with such onerous duties in the shape of postage, the British nation should 
remain in comparative ignorance of the nature of our institutions, resources, &c. A free 
or cheap interchange of the periodical literature of the two countries, would do much 
towards diffusing among the people of a kindred origin and language, correct information 
end liberal views. 


“The exchange of the internetional correspondence will take place at Dover and Os. 
tend. The British post-office will continue to convey in its packets the despatches, four 
times a week, according to the terms of the treaty of October, 1834. ‘The departures 
from Ostend to Dover will take place on Sundays, Monday, Wednesdays, and ‘Thurs. 
days; the departures from Dover, every Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday. 
Ifowever, the Belgian government will be at liberty to establish a service of packets to 
convey letters, despatches, and travellers, between both the ports above mentioned, twic: 
a week, or daily ; and the Belgian government reserves expressly to itself to enter into an 
agreement with the British government, in order to be freed from the obligation of paving 
that government the annual sum of £1,000 sterling, which was stipulated in the treaty of 
October, 1834. The packets employed by both governments to convey despatches be- 
tween Dover and Ostend, to be received and considered in both ports as men-of-war, and 
tu be free from all tonnage, harbor, and shipping duties, ‘The above packets to be al- 
lowed to carry passengers, with their luggage, horses, and carriages, but they will not be 
permitted to take goods on freight. Persons sending letters either from Belgium to Great 
Britain, and British possessions, or from Great Britain and British possessions to Belgium, 
to be at liberty to send the same without paying the postage, or paying it in advance, if 
they think proper, however the postage be paid, for the whole distance. Letters charged 
may be sent between the two countries, and, as far as possible, in transit to every country 
of which both offices are intermediaries. Letters, paid or unpaid, to be charged with a 
postage duty of a shilling for every simple letter, this postage to be increased according 
to the weight of letters, on the scale established in both countries. Newspapers sent from 
Great Britain to persons living in Belgium, to be delivered free of postage to the Belgian 
office, and to be charged in Belgium with a postage of five centimes, (4d.) Belgian 
newspapers, directed to persons in England, to be delivered free of postage to the British 
post-office, and to pay in England only five centimes. The postage for periodicals, pub- 
lished in Belgium or in Great Britain, to be paid in advance, viz: in Belgium, five ccn- 
times for every printed sheet under 30 square decimetres ; and in England one penny for 
every work under two ounces; six pence for every work above two ounces, and not ex- 
ceeding three; eight pence for every work above three ounces, and not exceeding four; 
and for every ounce above four, and under sixteen, two pence more.” 


This treaty went into operation on the Ist of December, 1844. 





MERCHANDISE IMPORTED PRIOR TO TARIFF OF 1842. 
George M. Bibb, Secretary of the Treasury, has published the following circular to col- 
lectors and naval officers, under date of Department of the Treasury, Dec. 20, 1844 :— 


* Numerous applications having been made, and stil! being presented to this depart- 
ment, for the return of alleged excess of duties, paid on the importation of goods, wares, 
and merchandise, made at various periods prior to the passage of the tariff act now in 
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force, (in some eases the said duties having been paid under protest, and in others with- 
out such protest,) it is proper to inform you, and through you the applicants at your port, 
that the department, having taken into consideration this class of claims upon the treasury, 
with special reference to its powers and duties, under the laws, in directing the refunding 
of duties, has determined that its exercise of such authority must be restricted to those 
cases, only, where the importation has been, or shall be, made subsequently to the passage 
of the tariff act of 30th August, 1842, whether the alleged excess of duties has been paid 
under protest, or without such protest accompanying the payment.” 





NEW ORLEANS COTTON PRESS CHARGES. 
The following rates of charges have been agreed upon for the cotton season of 1845 :— 


Cuarces To Facrors anp Recrivers.—Drayage, storage, and labor, piling up, and turn- 
ing out for weighing, 274 cents per bale for the first sixty days, and 10 cents per bale per 
month afterwards. All extra labor will be charged. 

Cuances To Surrrers or Compressep Corron.—Labor, in all cases, 5 cents per bale. If 
not ordered within fifteen days from the time it is received, 10 cents per bale per month 
storage will be charged additional. All necessary repairs will be charged. Drayage on 
ship-board, within the lst and 24 Municipalities, 124 cents per bale ; within the limits of 
the 31 Municipality, 15 cents per bale. 

Crarces on Uncomrressen Corron.—All cotton remaining over night only, or longer, 
will be charged 10 cents per bale per month, and all labor incurred. 

All cotton changing ownership, or transferred from one party to another, will be charged 
new storage, and any labor which may be incurred. 

All cotton hauled to the presses for compressing, will be charged the drayage to the 
press, in addition to that on ship-board. 

All the foregoing charges will be considered cash, and collected at least once per month. 





PORT OF SYDNEY, (N. S. W.,) RATES UPON VESSELS. 

WATER POLICE—PILOTAGE—WATER—CUSTOMS DUES—LIGHT-HOUSE DUES—STEAMBOATS. 

Water Police. 

Coasters, 3d. per ton register, payable every 12 months, Every vessel registered at 
Sydney, and trading to Van Diemen’s Land, 3d. per ton per annum. For every vessel 
trading to any other ports, 3d. per ton, every 4 months. For every stranger arriving in 
the port of Sydney, (whalers excepted,) 3d. per ton. All whalers, whether British, colo- 
nial, or foreign, wholly exempt. 

Pilotage. 

Coasting vessels, exempt. Vessels registered in Sydney, and trading to Van Diemen’s 
Land, exempt. Vessels registered in Sydney, being under 50 tons, half pilotage. All 
other vessels, 10s. per foot, in and out. 

Harbor Fees. 


For every vessel trading to Van Diemen’s Land, above 100 tons, 20s. For every re- 
moval, 10s. to 20s., according to tonnage. For every coaster of 50 tons, or upwards, 5s. 
Every coaster under 50 tons, exempt. 

Water. 

One shilling per tun. 

Customs Dues. 

Every vessel not registered in Sydney, entry and clearance, £1 10s. Vessels regis- 
tered at Sydney, above 100 tons, coastwise, £1. All vessels not registered in Sydney are 
considered foreign, and pay the full dues and lights, whether under 50 tons or not, or 
whether coastwise or foreign. All vessels registered at Sydney above 50, and not ex- 
ceeding 100 tons, coastwise, entry clearance, 8s. For all vessels not coastwisc, entry and 
clearance, £1 10s. 

Lighthouse Dues. 


All vessels not registered in Sydney, 2d. per ton. Vessels registered in Sydney, under 
50 tons, coastwise, exempted. Vessels registered in Sydney, above 50, and not exceed- 
ing 100 tons, coastwise, 23. 100 tons, and upwards, coastwise or foreign, 2d. per ton, 


inward light. 
Steamboats. 


Customs dues, entry, and elearance, coastwise, 23. 6d. Lighthouse dues, 4d. per ton. 
For every other port, same as other vessels. 














MERCANTILE MISCELLANIES. 


THE MERCHANT'S REVENGE. . 


There is embodied in a little work, entitled “* Hlustrations of the Law of Kindness,” by 
the Rev. G. W. Montgomery, more of the spirit and genius of Christianity, than in the 
ponderous tomes of many learned theologians, since the days of the Reformation. The 
perusal of this volume has almost, if not quite, convinced us “ that there never yet was 
an instance in which kindness has been fairly exercised, but that it has subdued the enmity 
opposed to it.” Among the many well authenticated anecdotes adduced in illustration 
of the law of kindness, or of “ overcoming evil with good,” nothing, we think, could 
more effectually enforce this doctrine, than the effect of such facts as the following, which 
we sclect on aecount of its bearing on mercantile life :— 


“ The brothers Cheeryble of the novelist are, as is well known, searcely overcharged 
portraits of two real English merchants; one of whom, we regret to know, is now no 
more. Of these men, the following story was originally told in a Manchester paper :— 
The elder brother of this house of merchant princes amply revenged himself upon a libeller, 
who had made himself merry with the peculiarities of the emiable fraternity. This man 
published a pamphlet, in which one of the brothers ().) was designated as ‘ Billy Button,’ 
and represented as talking largely of their foreign trade, having travellers who regulariy 
visited Chowbent, Bullock Smithy, and other foreign parts. Some ‘ kind friend’ had to}d 
W. of this pamphlet, and W. had said that the man would live to repent of its publics. 
tion. This saying was kindly conveyed to the libeller, who said that he should take ear. 
never to be in their debt. But the man in business does not always know who shall be 
his creditor. The author of the pamphlet became bankrupt, and the brothers held an 
acceptance of his which had been endorsed by the drawer, who had also become bank. 
rupt. The wantonly-libelled men had thus become creditors of the libeller. They now 
had it in their power to make him repent of his audacity. He could not obtain his certi. 
ficate without their signature, and without it he could not enter into business again. He 
had obtained the number of signatures required by the bankrupt laws, except one. 

“ It seemed folly to hope that the firm of brothers would supply the deficiency. What! 
they who had been cruelly made the laughing-stock of the public, forget the wrong, and 
favor the wrong-doer? He despaired; but the claims of a wife and children forced him 
at last to make the application. Humbled by misery, he presented himself at the count- 
ing-room of the wronged. W. was there alone, and his first words to the delinquent 
were, ‘Shut the door, sir!’ sternly uttered. The door was shut, and the libeller stood 
trembling before the libelled. He told his tale, and produced his certificate, which was 
instantly clutched by the injured merchant. 

“«* You wrote a pamphlet against us once! exclaimed W. The supplicant expected to 
see his parchment thrown into the fire ; but this was not its destination. W. took a pen, 
and writing something on the document, handed it back to the bankrupt. He, poor 
wretch, expected to see there, ‘ Rogue, scoundrel, libeller!” inscribed; but there was, in 
fair round characters, the signature of the firm! ‘We make it a mile,’ seid W., ‘never 
to refuse signing the certificate of an honest tradesman, and we have never heard that 
you were anythingelse.’ The tear started into the poor man’s eyes. 

“* Ah? said W., ‘my saying was true. I said you would live to repent writing that 
pamphlet. I did not mean it as a threat; I only meant that some day you would know 
us better, and would repent you had tried to injure us. I see you repent of it now. ‘I 
do—I do ;’ said the grateful man. ‘ Well, well, my dear fellow,’ said W., ‘ vou know us 
now, How do you geton? What are you going todo” ‘The poor man stated that he 
had friends who could assist him when his certificate was obtained. * But how are you 
off in the meantime ?’—and the answer was, that, having given up everything to his cre- 
ditors, he had been compelled to stint his family of even the common necessaries, that ho 
might be enabled to pay the cost of his certificate. ‘My dear fellow,’ said W., ‘ this will 
never do; your family must not suffer. Be kind enough to take this ten pound note to 
your wife from me. There, there, my dear fellow—nay, don’t cry—it will be all well 
with you yet.. Keep up your spirits, set to work like a man, and vou will raise your head 
yet.’ The overpowered man endeavored in vain to express his thanks—-the swelling in 
his throat forbade words; he put his handkerchief te his face, and went out of the cvor, 
crying like a child.” 
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Mercantile Miscellanies. 
MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF BALTIMORE. 
FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

The President of this Institution has furnished us with a copy of this document, a 
pamphlet occupying twenty-eight pages. It represents the career of the association as 
one of striking and unexpected success; exhibiting, at this time, no sign “ threatening 
weakness or retrogression” for the future. ‘Through all changes and seasons it has, says 
the report, borne itself steadily, though unobtrusively, forward ; and stands at this moment 
stronger in numbers, spirit, and resources, than at any former period of its existence. The 
position of the association may well be a souree of honest pride to its active members. 
By their almost unaided exertions, they have called it into existence, and placed it at 
once in a respectable rank among the sister institutions of Baltimore, where they have 
beheld it yearly grow more efficient and influential. ‘The number of volumes, as we 
learn from the report, at the close of last year, was 3,610. From these, deducting 94 
volumes on deposit, and now returned to their respective owners, leaves in the library 
3,816 volumes—there has been added, during the year, 877 ; making the present number 
4,393 volumes. Of this number, 735 were purchased, 70 volumes were donations, and 
72 volumes are pamphlets and periodicals, now first bound. ‘Twenty-six periodicals are 
received at the rooms, of which 7 are quarterly, 11 monthly, 1 semi-monthly, and 7 
weekly—92 honorary, and 320 active members, have used the library during the year, 
and drawn from it 7,890 volumes, a number greater than has ever been drawn in a like 
period. The present number of members is 361, being an increase, during the year, of 
113. The number of honorary members at present attached to the association, is 113. 
There are two classes of honorary members, viz: merchants who subscribe and pay an 
annual subscription, but who have no control in the management of the society ; and those 
who, for their services, are elected by the board. ‘The following abstract of the treasurer's 
statement exhibits the finances of the association in a prosperous condition :— 








Ba'ance in the treasury at the beginning of the present year,.................. 8351 22 
Revenue of the present year, exclusive of the lectures, ..........secc.seeresees 1,766 62 
Total,.. lliditeilings Matias he nine hss ahha agin’ d Msn at iP nbendacidtaddenss oaaned Geate.e $2,057 84 
There has been expe: nde d for. bo ks, pe riodicals, dc. hivas eaves Ba54 14 
All other expenses, exclusive of lectures,..........c0ccsceessesees 1,068 47 
wn 1,917 61 
140 23 
Add nett profits of fourth course of lectures,............c0ssescscsecesssessereess ‘ $ 56 87 
Leaving a balance in the treasury of............. Sd iu eesied gies i deksasieiod $197 10 


The nett profits of the fourth course of lectures is less by $309 than the proceeds of 
the course preceding, though the expenses of the season were somewhat less than hereto- 
fore. This decrease has of course been occasioned by a falling off in the amount received 
for the sale of tickets. 

The sums thus reeeived by the association during its four courses of lectures, have been 
a8 follows:—Gross receipts of the first course, $1,600; of the second, $1,760; of the 
third, $1,500 ; of the fourth, $1,100. 

The report is creditable to the taste and judgment of Mr. Bradenbaugh, the president; 
and we commend the closing paragraph, which we give below, to all interested in the 
progress of similar associations :— 

“Tn the past, we have done well; in the future, we can do better. Hold unshaken the 
faith that believes all things possible. Keep bright the hope which only the hichest suc- 
cess can satisfy. Draw close the bond of fellowshi ip which unites ns in one body, with 


many hands -to labor, and a single purpose to guide. Our main reliance must be upon 
ourselves, Let each realize for himself that he is in part chargeable with the task of 
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maintaining the efficiency of the whole organization ; that he cannot cease to perform his 
share without impairing the strength and usefulness of the entire machine, and that he 
owes to the institution the benefit both of his labor and of his example. We do not dis. 
charge the duty that rests upon us by merely using the appliances which we have collect. 
ed about us as means of our own mental advancement. We are the trustees of the coming 
time, bound to transmit, stronger and more prosperous, to those who shall succeed us 
the charge we have received from those who have gone before. We are among th. 
humbler pioneers of a great moral movement, responsible at home and abroad, that yo 
discouragement shall fall upon the cause or its champions, through any remissness of ours. 
We are among the supports upon which rests the character of our city for intelligence an 
culture. Let this suffice. Let us show that we appreciate the dignity of our position by 
a united, vigorous, and persevering effort to place abreast of the foremost in the career of 
usefulness, the Mercantile Library Association of Baltimore.” 


At an election, held on Saturday, 16th November, 1844, the following gentlemen were 
duly elected officers of the Mercantile Library Association, for the year ensuing, from that 
date :—Charles Bradenbaugh, President ; John Cumming Brown, Vice-President ; Bal- 
lard Johnson, Corresponding Secretary ; John S. Harden, Recording Secretary ; Robert 
H. Lowry, Treasurer ; Otto Frank, C. W. Anderson, Allston Allen, Samuel Howard, jr, 


George W. Grafflin, J. Francis Hiss, James Carey Coale, Directors. 





CATALOGUE OF THE MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, IN N. Y. 
“The true university, in these days, is a collection of books.” —Carlyle. 

Our friends of the Mercantile Library Association of New York have just published 
very complete, well arranged catalogue of their library, in a neat octavo, of three hundred 
pages. ‘The progress of this institution since its first formation in 1820, a quarter of s 
century ago, has been all that its most prophetic friends could anticipate or expect. Tl 
library was at a room in Fulton-street, in February, 1821, and at that time contained 70 
volumes. Having increased to 3,300, it was removed in 1826 to a larger room in Cli. 
street. In February, 1828, the prominent merchants of New York, interested in the suc- 
cess of the institution, raised a subscription, and erected the building called Clinton Ha’), 
on the corner of Beekman and Nassau-streets., ‘The society took possession of the roo 
in that building, provided for their use by the Clinton Hall Association, in Novem), 
1830, at which time the library contained 6,000 volumes. Since then, it has steadily in- 
creased, and now numbers more than 21,000 volumes. ‘The merchants of New York may 
well be proud of an institution created by their own hands, affording, as it does, unrivalled 
advantages for their social, moral, and intellectual culture. 





COMMERCE OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

There has been lately published in the “ Friend” a somewhat elaborate teble of 
statistics, appertaining to this port, from which we condense the following items :— 
The official value of the yearly consumption of goods is given at $171,565, payin: 
to government in duties $5,270 34. Nett revenue of the kingdom in 1843, $50,000 
Expenditures, $45,000. Public debt, $30,000. Amount of money in circulation 2! 
Honolulu, $50,000. Amount of bills negotiated for supplies to whalers and men-of-w2'. 
variously estimated from $137,000 to $200,000. Rate of exchange on Europe ant 
America, from 15 to 20 per cent. Product of sugar, about 600 tons; of molasses, 81,00 
gallons ; of paint oil, 10,000 gallons. From a meteorological table, kept in 1833, th 
maximum of Fahrenheit’s thermometer was 86 degrees; minimum, 62 degrees ; year’) 
mean, 76 degrees, 3 minutes. The total number of arrivals of whaling ships and mer- 
chant vessels, during the last twenty years, (1843, inclusive.) was 2,213. Total of hips 
of war, 49. ; 
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COMMERCE OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 
The most interesting article in the Paris Journals, of a mercantile character, is one in 
the Departs, on the Commerce of France and England. We give it entire, leaving the 


reader to draw his own conclusions. It is as follows:— 

“ We have already noticed the progress of the commerce of France, in 1843. A par- 
liamentary document enables u8 to show the principal results of the commerce of England 
in the same year. Hence arises some comparisons, which will not be found to be without 
interest, particularly as regards the manufactures of the two countries. In every branch 
of British commerce, there appears to have been an increase. We say appe are, because 
the English table does not state the amounts in value, except of such Briush produce es 
was exported—a commercial division truly important, since it represe nts abou ¢ one-third 
of all the commerce of the United Kingdom. The following is the progress it has made, 
from 1841 to 1843:—T'he exports of the produce of English manufacture, in 1841, was 
1,289,000,000 fr.; in 1842, they fell to 1,174,000,000 fr.; thus losing 115,000, 000 fr. 
In 1843, they vols again to 1,300,000,000 fr. ; ‘that is to ¢ say, 126,000,000 fr. more than 
in 1842, and a little above the amount of 1841. This is nearly, as we have already stated, 
what has been the case with us, in these three years, in the ensemble of our commercial 
affairs. If wee pare the exports of France (commerce speciale) to those of England, 
it will be found that the first represent, in fact, very little more than one-half (687,000, 000 
francs) of the second. ‘The superiority is certainly great in favor of England; and the 
extent of the commerce of that country, no more than the economical considerations 
which create an imperious necessity for it to maintain this expansion of its markets, have 
no need to be demonstrated or commented upon here. On her external commerce, de- 
pends the wealth, the influence, and the grandeur of England. Let us consider, only, 
whether the relation we have pointed out between the affairs of the two countries has 
constantly been the same, and whether both have walked with equal steps in the paths 
which lead to supplying foreign markets. From 1837 to 1839, inclusively, the average 
annual amount of British exports rose to 1 milliard, 170 millions. During the same time, 
our exports rose to an average of 615 millions. Comparing these two periods with what 
has been stated for 1843, (1 milliard, 300 millions, and 687 millions,) we shall find the 
same improvement for both countries of about 11 per cent. Relatively, therefore, during 
these seven years, we neither lost nor gained, but perhaps it would be more correct to say 
that we lost. It is important, now, for us to regain from England a portion of the ground 
on which she has surpassed us, If this is not the case for the ensemble, it is not satis- 
factory to acknowledge that, in the most considerable branch of manufacture, that of tis- 
sues, our progress has been more rapid than that of England. This assertion may at 
first create surprise, but it rests on positive and official facts. In 1837, 1832, and 1839, 
England exported, on an annual average, for a value of 645 millions of cotton, linen, 
woollen, and silk goods. Our sales of those manufactures averaged only 273 millions. 
In 1843, the sales for England amounted to 465 millions, and for France to 315, being 
an average of 15 per cent upon our side, and only 3 per cent on that of Great Britain. 
This, we think, is a decided proof of improvement. All the branches of manufactures, 
however, are far from having experienced the same rate of progress. It is duc almost en- 
tirely to the spirit of enterprise in woollen manufactures, which, on the contrary, have 
made but little progress in England. We may say the same of silk goods, but not of cot- 
ton and linen goods, the supply of which England may be said to have monopolized in all 
the nations of the globe. The exports of English cotton goods, in 1843, amounted in 
value to 406 millions of franes; in weight, to 80 millions of kilogremmes; and on a 
quantitv, to 820,000 kilometres, or 295,000 leagues, being nearly twenty-three times s the 
circumference of our globe. Next to these goods, iron was the most important article of 
the English exports. England sold iron to the commercial world for the amount of 64 
millions, being only three millions more than in 1842; whereas, considering the enor- 
mous reduction in the price of this article, the increase ought to have been much more 
considerable. With the markets which Great Britain has created in India and China, we 
may conjecture her manufactures will receive a new impetus, and that she is really little 
alarmed at the gloomy predictions which have been made by some persons as to the future 
fate of British prov ducts, Our own products are extending, as we have shown, not only 
as regards foreign markets, but in our vast national market, where the increase of wealth 
has given a new impulse for the importation of merchandise and articles of consumption. 
Thug, whilst in England the quantity of foreign wool manufactured has 1 remaine d for ten 
years, nearly, at 20 millions of kilogrammes per year, it has risen in France, in the same 
period, from 12 to 20 millions. Something analogous has taken ee ein ‘cottons, our 
consumption of which has rigen from 40 to 60 millions of kilogrammes, whilst it has risen 
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in England in the proportion only of from 199 to 210. This double source of trade, a 
vast and rich home market, and an increase in the exports, constitute for our country an 
excellent state of things, which will infallibly be improved by the habits of well regulated 
and judicious industry, and the spirit of perseverance in our enterprises. These form, in 
a great measure, the secret of the commercial greatness of England.” 





PRODUCE OF THE RUSSIAN AND OTHER GOLD MINES. 
Exclusive of the late gradual increase in the produce of the South American and Mexi- 
can mines, there has been an unprecedented increase in the produce of the Russian mines 
and washings, particularly the latter. This is evident from the following account of the 
produce in gold of the washings of Siberia, carried on upon account of the crown and of 
individuals, from 1839 to 1842, both inclusive :— 





Years. Pds. Liv. Zol. | Years. Pds. Liv. Zo). 
|. Sa 5 32 594 | 1838,...... piel 193 6 44 
Wiisitiviese vss 10 18 Be | 183 8 164 
1632,...... ke 21 34 6F}# | 1840,.......... 255 27 263 
| 36 32 Dee | IB4I,.,.. 00s 358 33 143 
| 65 18 S04 | 1842........... 631 5 214 
1835,..... ah 93 12 A464 eee —_ ~ 
ae 105 9 4l es 2,093 38 46 
| ERE 132 39 54 


But, in addition to the above quantity of 631 poods, obtained from washings in Sibe- 
ria in 1842, the silver obtained from the mines of Kolyvan yielded, in the course of the 
same year, 30 poods of gold; while the washings and mines of the Oural mountains 
yielded no fewer than 310 poods; making the total produce 971 poods, equal to 30,030 
Ibs. avoirdupois, or 42,571 lbs. troy; which, at 46/. 14s. 6d. per pound, is equivalent to 
1,989,128). lls. (Supplement au Journal de U Interieur, for 1842, p. 16.) 

It is necessary, however, to bear in mind that the Russian government imposes a duty, 
varying, according to circumstances, from 20 to 25 per cent, on the produce of the mines 
and washings; and there can be no doubt that the temptation to avoid so heavy a duty, 
and the peculation on the part of the agents for the crown, must give rise to a great deal 
of smuggling. Perhaps, under such circumstances, we should not be far wrong if we es- 
timated the metal of which no account is taken, at a fourth part of the above ; but, taking 
it only at a fifth part, we have a sum of no less than 2,326,000J. for the produce of the 
Russian gold mines and washings, in 1842. 

It may be supposed, perhaps, that it would be wrong to take the produce of the Rus- 
sian washings and mines, in 1842, as a fair criterion of their future produce, secing that 
the produce of the washings in that year was not far from being twice as great as it had 
been in any previous year. But it is to be observed that the produce in question has been 
progressively and rapidly augmenting during the thirteen years ending with 1842; and it 
is stated in the official journal whence we have borrowed these details, that selon toute 
probabilite, et a moins qu’on ne manque d’ouvriers, le chiffre de l'annee 1843, offirira de 
nouveau sur celui de 'annee derniere un excedant tres considerable—{We have sinc‘ 
learned that the produce of the Russian gold mines and washings, in 1843, amounted to 
no less than 1,312 poods; being equivalent, adding one-fifth for the quantity not brought 
to account, to 3,298,962/. 11s. 1d. sterling—an increase which is altogether extraordinary, 
and will have the most powerful influence.] 

In addition to this vast quantity of gold, Russia produces a quantity of silver, which 
may, perhaps, be estimated, at an average, at about 1,309 poods a year; worth, at 5s. 2d. 
an ounce, 193,440! We have seen no very recent accounts of the produce of the Saxon, 
Hungarian, and other European mines, on which it would be ot ell safe to place much 
reliance. We incline, however, to think that their produce may be safely estimated at 
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about 750,000/. a year. Hence, supposing we are nearly right in these estimates, the 
total available produce of the American, European, and Russian Asiatic mines, will be— 
South American and Mexican, 5,600,0002.; United States, 100,000/.; European, 
750,000!.; and Russo- Asiatic, 2,600,000/.; making, in all, 9,050,000. And, therefore, 
should these estimates be not very wide of the mark, it may he concluded, in opposition 
to the commonly received opinions on-this subject, that the supply of the precious metals 
is at present but little inferior to what it amounted to when the American mines were 
most productive. 


POETRY OF THE WHALE FISHERY. 

In the ports upon our coast engaged in that important branch of American commercial 
enterprise, the whale fishery, the arrival of a ship from its long voyage to the South At- 
lantic or Pacific oceans, is an exciting event, that often gives rise to scenes of thrilling 
interest. Sometimes, a ship that has not been heard from for several months, makes its 
appearance ; and of course the anxiety of those interested is intense, to ascertain her suc- 
cess, and if all her crew have returned in safety. 

THE RETURN OF THE SHIPS. 
BY MISS F. M. CAULKINS, NEW LONDON. 

The Spring, the quickening Spring’s sweet voice, 
Runs whispering o’er the ground ; 

Streams gushing from their chains rejoice, 
Young buds breathe sweetness round. 

Why pace those groups the sunny shore? 

Why climb yon hill-top o’er and o’er? 

What wanderers on the dark blue main, 

Will Spring’s soft breath bring back again? 


They linger on the beach—they gaze, 
And sigh, as at their feet 
The breaking billow moans and plays, 
Half sorrowful, half sweet. 
A speck appears—* A sail! a sail! 
Swell ng before the landward gale! 
She’s large—how high that mast ascends! 
A ship! a ship!—our friends ! our friends !” 


Strain every eye ; look long, look far— 
She comes, deep laden—!ow ; 

The first full ship—the morning-star— 
Why move her wings so slow? 

Hearts rise, hearts sink—'tis hope, ‘tis fear; 

The joyous shout, the trembling tear. 

What hath time done, on sea or shore ? 

Will all that parted meet once more ? 


Her cannon speaks, her streamers swell, 
Abroad her signals fly ; 

All’s well !—she’s standing in! All’s well ! 
A hundred voices cry. 

How bold, how giant-like her state! 

That deep-sunk keel bears costly freight— 

Those thunders quick and loud declare 

Success and health are regent there. 


They land, and meet the long-worn clasp 
Of friendship’s welcome hand ; 
The loud acclaim, the hearty grasp, 
Of hundreds on the strand ; 
The bursting questions and replies, 
Halt said, half answered; tears and cries; 
The rush for home, the long embrace— 
O who such glowing scenes can trace ? 
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Another sail !—no cannon roars, 
No pendants strike the air; 
How hushed, how sad she nears the shore! 

Death's angel has been there. 
Boats float around—no shouts are heard, 
No echoes with rejoicing stirred. 
That low flag casts a gloomy shade 
O’er decks where death his pall hath laid. 


A mother watched the treacherous main 
Long for that ship’s return ; 
A maiden’s heart is rent in twain, 
The dismal truth to learn ; 
Oft on the star-light beach she strayed, 
And for the wandering seaman prayed ; 
Or chid the winds and waves that brought 
No tidings of the friends she sought. 


Vain was the maid’s or mother’s tear— 
His lot was bold and brief ; 

His comrades land, and give no cheer, 
For they have lost their chief 

Thus sounds of mirth, and sounds of wo, 

From heart to heart together flow ; 

And boundless joy and anguish stern 

Are mingled when the ships return. 


Yet still to Thee our souls we raise, 
O Lord of land and sea! 
In bliss or wo, the wings of praise 
Shall still mount up to thee. 
The wife’s glad smile, the mother’s tear, 
The funeral wail, the welcome cheer, 
All rising from the heart’s bright urn, 
Shall praise ‘Thee for the ship’s return. 


COMMERCE AT HONG-KONG, CHINA. 
We find, in Captain Cunyghame’s Recollections of Service, as published in the Londo: 
Spectator, the following passage, touching commerce at Hong-Kong :— 


* The harbor of [long-Kong was generally very crowded with Chinese native craft 
The gayest and most highly decorated boasts which arrived at our port, were those whic 
brought from Canton a mercantile commodity very commonly trafficked in by the Chi- 
nese. ‘These were young ladies, who were bent upon the speculation of marriage ; being 
brought from the exuberant population of the interior towns, to supply this deficiency 
among the numerous settlers who had come from the continent to our new colony, s 
many of every trade and occupation having already flocked in vast numbers to th ; 
These boats arrived with drums and gongs beating, and colors flying, generally coming t 








adil 
g 

an anchor immediately under my own window. ‘Tea-tables were soon arranged 3 and th 
young ladies, from twenty to forty in number, arrayed in their smartest jackets and trow- 
sers, might be seen endeavoring to bewitch those visiters who flocked to the boats. I was 
iuformed that the price, generally speaking, averaged from one hundred to two hund 

dollars, the greater portion of which money was transferred to the mother of the yo 

lady ; a due proportion, however, being charged for the expenses attendant upon the vey- 
age, together with commission, &c., upon the bargain. I have known instances of som 
of the natives of India becoming purchasers ; but, in that case, they would obtain svle! 
the refuse of the community. Upon one occasion, a hitmutgar, or table.servant, a nativ: 
of Bengal, complained to me, and entreated my interference; stating that he had en- 
trusted a friend of his own, who had gone to Macao, with one hundred dollars, al! lis 
savings, for the purpose of buying him a nice comely wife; but when she arrived, she ! 
no means answered the description given of her, being too short and too old, and by n 
means a hundred dollar wife, but not more than a thirty dollar one ; when, much to bi: 
gtief, as well as surprise, he only got laughed at by me four his pains.” 
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EARLY HISTORY OF SILK. 


Looking over a file of papers, published in 1802, we find an extract from Alexander's 
“ History of Women,” touching the early history of silk. It is there stated that, “in the 
year 555, two monks brought from Cerinda, in the East Indies, to Constantinople, the 
eggs of some silk-worms; which, having hatched in a dunghill, they fed the young in- 
sects with mulberry leaves, and by this management they soon multiplied to such a degree, 
that manufactures of silk were erected at Constantinople, at Athens, at Thebes, and at 
Corinth. In the year 1130, Roger, king of Sicily, brought manufacturers of silk from 
Greece, and cettled them at Palermo, where they taught the Sicilians the art of breeding 
the silk-worms, and of spinning and weaving the silk. From Sicily, the art was carried 
over all Italy; from thence to Spain, and from thence to the south of France. In the 
year 1286, the ladies of some noblemen first appeared in silk mantles, at a splendid ball 
in England. In the year 1620, the art of weaving silk was first introduced into Eng- 
land ; and in the year 1719, Lombe’s machine, for throwing silk, was erected at Derby. 
This wonderful piece of mechanism contains 26,586 wheels, the whole of which receive 
their motion from one wheel that is turned by water. Sometime in the sixteenth century, 
Edward the Sixth was presented with a pair of sitk stockings, which was the first pair 


that was ever scen in iingland.” 





BRIEF HISTORY OF WOOL. 

The history of the growth of wool is very curious. Fifty years ago, not a pound of 
fine wool was raised in the United States, in Great Britain, or in any other country, ex- 
cept Spain. In the latter country, the flocks were owned exclusively by the nobility, or 
by the crown. In 1794, a small flock was sent to the Elector of Saxony, as a present 
from the king of Spain—whence the entire product of Saxony wool, now of such im- 
mense value. Before the breaking out of the last war between this country and Great 
Britain, Colonel Humphreys succeeded in getting a few Merino sheep brought out of 
Spain, though their exportation was prohibited under penalty of being sent to the galleys 
for life. In 1809, during the second invasion of Spain by the French, some of the valu- 
able crown flocks were sold to raise money. Our consul at Lisbon, Mr. Jarvis, purchased 
fourteen hundred head, and sent them to this country. Previously, however, Mr. Livingston 
obtained a few sheep of the Spanish breed as a present, in 1792. A portion of the pure 
unmixed Merino blood, from these flocks, is to be found in Vermont at this time. Such 
was the origin of the immense flocks to be found in the United States and Great Britain. 


COMMERCIAL PIETY AND PROFIT. 


There is an unapproachable perfection of cant in the annexed advertisement, which we 
take from a Manchester (Eng.) paper :— 

TO DRAPERS, HABERDASHERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, ETC. 

Wanted, towards the latter end of April, by an eminently pious young man of Scot- 
jJand, who has been regularly bred to the above branches, and considerably experienced 
generally, a situation as assistant clerk, manager, salesman, or traveller. ‘The advertiser 
is twenty-one years of age, possessed of excellent health, an amiable disposition, good 
ability, extensive knowledge of the great scriptural doctrine, strictly evangelical, and 
would be found to be of immense advantage in assisting to advance the claims and reign 
of the Messiah’s kingdom, amidst all the civil and ecclesiastical opposition so prevalent 
amongst the nations of the earth, in these latter agitating times. ‘T'estimonials and refer- 
ences to several eminent evangelical ministers and members of the Gospel, 23 well as to 
former and present employers, of the most strict and satisfactory tendency as to character 
and ability, with portrait, may be had on application. No objections to town or country, 
and would be willing to conform to the rules of a liberal church or cissenting family, 
holding evangelical principles, and make himself generally useful. A house favorable to 
Evangelical, Presbyterian, or Independent Chureh principles, affording permanent employ- 
ment, and progressive advancement of salary, preferred. 
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THE BOOK TRADE. 


1—Tie Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, D. D., late Master of Righy 
School,and Regus Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. By 
Artuur P. Sranzey, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of University College, Oxford. First 
American, from the third English edition. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The favorable notices of this work which met our cye, in the leading reviews and 
literary journals of England—and, more than all, the occasional extracts that had been 
published, convinced us that it was one well worth reproducing in this country; and we 
were not surprised when we saw the announcement of the Appletons that it was in press. 
It is, in every respect, an excellent book, developing the resources of a deep and honest 
thinker, and an eminently pure and good man. The correspondence, selected by the 
editor from a mass of letters, preserved in almost unbroken serics, from first to last, is 
perhaps the most interesting portion of the work. ‘The editor, too, has wisely avoided 
giving any formal account of the general character of Dr. Arnold. ‘That may be gathered 
from every page, which, in an eminent degree, mirrors forth the peculiar and striking 
characteristics of his mind. It is a work that may be read by men of all sects in religion, 
and all schools of philosophy—all who delight to study the life of a being who possessed 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual traits of character, truly remarkable. The two large 
octavo volumes of the English edition are here compressed, without abridgement, into 
one handsome duodecimo volume, of five hundred pages. 
2.—Goldsmith’s Gems of Penmanship, containing various Examples of the Caligrapic 

Art, embracing the Author's System of Mercantile Penmanship, in Ten Lessous, of 


One Hour each, with ample Instructions. By Oxiver B. Goxpsmita, Professor of Pen- 
manship. New York: Published by the Author. 


This splendid volume furnishes some of the most beautiful and perfect specimens of 
penmanship that have ever fallen under our observation. They combine an artist-like 
ease, grace, and elegance, that we are quite sure has never been surpassed. ‘The com- 
mercial difficulties of 1836-7, that blasted the prospects of s0 many of the most enterprising 
and worthy persons engaged in mercantile pursuits, and among that number the author of 
these “ Gems of Penmanship,” if not so agreeable to the sufferer at the time, has cer- 
tainly resulted in a public benefit; as it has been instrumental in furnishing the country 
with one of the ablest teachers of penmanship it has ever produced. The rules of Mr. 
Goldsmith are few and simple, but all that seem requisite in a work that embraces such 
perfect and copious examples. The lecture of Mr. Goldsmith on the “ Pen,” delivered 
at Clinton Hall, before the Mercantile Library Association, is published at the close of the 

* volume, and affords conelusive evidence of the inspiration of the pen that is “so moved 

by a master.” Endicott, the lithographer, has done justice to the penmanship, by his ad- 

mirably exact transfers to the stone. 

3.—St. Ignatius and his First Companions. By Cuarues Constantine Pisr, author of 
the “ History of the Church,” “ Father Rowland,” “ Aletheia,” etc. New York: 

Edward Dunigan. 

This volume embraces the lives of St. Ignatius, and Peter Faber, St. Francis Xavier, 
Claudius Jaius, John Cardurius, Laynez, Salmeron, Bobadilla, Rodriguez, Cordurius, and 
Breetus, the nine first companions of the founder of the “ Society of Jesus.” The lives 
of the four who preceded Ignatius to the tomb, are given to their conclusion. “ Of the 
others,” says Dr. Pise,.“ my purpose was to treat only down to the period when their 
holy founder was taken from them; in which space, however, all the important actions 
of the socicty are comprised.” To confute the calumny that Ignatius was a fanatic, and 
that his first disciples were intriguers and imposters, appear to be leading objects with the 
author. The work bears the impress of the accomplished scholar, and the earnest and 
eloquent advocate of ancient Catholicism, It is, moreover, a beautifully printed volume. 
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4—The United States Almanac, or Complete Ephemeris for 1845, etc., ete. By Joun 
Downes. Also, numerous Statistics. By Joun P. Monrcomery, Esq., Member of the 
Philadelphia Bar. Philadelphia: B. Walker. New York: C. J. Gillis. 


The astronomical portion of this work is unexceptionable ; and the tables it contains, 
in most frequent use among astronomers, navigators, engineers, and others, will be found 
at once accurate and valuable, In this respect, it is surpassed by no similar work, at home 
or abroad. We regret that a proper regard for truth, impels us to say, that the statistical 
department, about which there is a liberal share of assumption in Mr. Montgomery’s pre- 
face, is meagre and unsatisfactory. There is not a single originally compiled table in 
the volume ; and “ the requisite condensation which,” he says, “ has been made of the 
Treasury Report on Commerce and Navigation,” consists simply in cutting from that 
document a few of the tables, and transferring them to the pages of this almanac; to say 
nothing of the statistics of the two former volumes, which have been retained. A work 
of this kind should furnish a complete chain of statistics, without encumbering that de- 
partment with the repetitions of former years, so that each volume of the series will pos- 
sess a standard value. 
5.—Mirror Library. Edited by N. P. Wiis and G. P. Morris. 8vo., pp. 1,000. New 

York: Office of the Evening Mirror. 

This large and splendid volume contains, between its richly gilded covers, more poetry, 
inspiration, genius, sentiment, elegance, taste, and whatever else is good, beautiful, and 

rue, than all the annuals ever published. If we had but five dollars to appropriate for 
books, it should be invested in this noble volume, which is indeed a “ Library” in itself, 
of choice literature, well worth, and would have cost a few years ago, ten times that sum. 
Aside from its intrinsic excellence, we value it (as the many admirers of Willis will) 
all the more, as a mirror, reflecting the genius, taste, and heart of our esteemed 
friend ; containing, as it does, the choicest gems of his favorite authors, as well as his 
own graceful and graphic sketches, and the inspiration of his purest thoughts and highest 
moments. 
6.—The Apprentices. A Tale for Youth. By Mary Howrrt, author of “ Strive and 

Thrive,” “Sowing and Reaping,” “ Work and Wages,” etc., etc. New York: D. 

Appleton & Co. 

Mary Howitt’s domestic tales possess all the requisites of excellence. Her likenesses 
of persons, and descriptions of social and domestic life in England, appear exceedingly 
natural and graphic. The truthfulness of her portraits of men, women, and children, 
with their virtues and vices, their faults and their foibles, render her writings a mirror to 
the reader, that, duly regarded, cannot fail of exerting a benign and healthful influence 
on their morals and manners. The tales of Mrs. Howitt are alike instructive to children 
and parents. There are none that we read with more pleasure, and we trust with more 
benefit, to ourselves. 


7.—Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. New York: Wiley & Putnam. 
The present treatise exhibits a variety of the circumstances, facts, and phenomena of 
the natural creation, in a manner that cannot fail of arresting the attention not only of the 
etudent of the natural sciences, but of the general reader, who is disposed to look through 
nature up to its great first cause. The volume treats of the commencement of organic 
life, of the constituent materials and formation of the earth, origin of animated tribes, and 
indeed of all animate and inanimate creation. It is, in short, an attempt to connect the 
natural sciences into a history of nature. How far the author has succeeded in this, it 
belongs to others more erudite than ourself to examine, judge, and decide. 
8.-~-Turns of Fortune, and other Tales. By Mrs. S. C. Haut. New York: C. 8S. 
Francis. 
Here are three pleasant and profitable tales, imparting useful lessons in social life, we!l 
worth acquiring by children of every growth. 
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9.—Notes, Critical, Illustrative, and Practical, of the Book of Job; with a new Trans. 
lation, and an Introductory Dissertation. By Ausert Barwes. 2 vols.,12mo. New 

York: Leavitt, Trow & Co. 

We have in this country several able and learned expounders of the sacred volume, 
who, during the last ten years, have contributed largely to our etock of scriptural interpre- 
tation. The labors of Bush, Barnes, Noyes, Livermore, and others, in this ample field, 
are known and appreciated abroad. Indeed, it has been admitted, by one at least of the 
leading reviews of England, that, in this respect, our divines of the present century were 
in advance of their own. .The volumes before us evince a deep and thorough knowledge 
of all the means and sources of criticism, and clearly exhibit Dr. Barnes in the light ofa 
patient, laborious, and erudite student in biblical literature ; and cannot fail of adding new 
lustre to his former well-earned fame. 
10.—Essays on the Nature and Principles of Taste. By Arcnipatp Auison, L. L. D., 

F. R.S., Prebendary of Sarum, &c. With Corrections and Improvements. By Apna- 

nam Mittus, A. M., Professor of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres. New York: Harpers. 

Notwithstanding -the peculiar delicacy and beauty which everywhere pervade the au- 
thor’s thoughts, previous editions of these essays contain “ many inaccuracies, that greatly 
interrupts the pleasure which the student of taste would otherwise enjoy, while st idying 
the work.” These inconveniences, either expressed or implied, Mr. Mills informs us he 
has attempted to remove ; not, however, interfering with the author’s own opinions. Th 
success of two similar efforts of Professor Mills, as well as the high reputation he enjoys, 
impels us to believe that he has succeeded, in the present instance, in effecting that object. 
11.—Miles Klem’s Journey Under Ground, being a Narrative of his Wonderful Descent 

to the Subterranean Lands, together with an account of the Sensible Animals and Trees 

inhabiting the Planet Nazar, and the Firmament. By Louis Horzers. Translated 
from the Danish. By Joun Gurion. With a Sketch of the Author’s Life. Boston: 

Saxton, Pierce & Co, New York: Saxton & Miles. 

The author of this curious work, it is said, was the most eminent writer among the 
Danes-in the eighteenth century. His works show a surprising versatility of genius, com- 
prising histories, and a treatise on jurisprudence, together with satires and comedies. The 
present narrative, though written so many years ago, contains many satirical hits applica- 
ble to the present time; thus showing that what appears to one age to be a whim alto- 
gether new, may be, in fact, only some old notiyn newly promulgated. It has a number 
of very singular engravings, illustrative of things “ under the ground.” 
12.—Rouff’s Repertory of Homepathic Medicine, Nosologically arranged. Translated 

from the German, by A. Howarp Oxir, M. D. With Additions and Improvements. 

By Givron Humrnrey, M. D. New York: William Radde. 

This is the second American edition of this treatise, which has been, we are told, care- 
fully amended and revised, with additions. ‘The object of the work is to concentrate thr 
practical results of homeepathic medicine, in a manner so plain and precise, that every 
intelligent observer of morbid phenomena, whether within the pale of the medical profes: 
sion, or out of it, may readily avail himself of the experience of the most distinguished 
practitioners of this system. The matter is drawn from the results of experience—* tli 
guess-work and hypothesis, which have so long occupied the place of rational induction 
in the practice of medicine, find no support here.” 
13.—The Convent-Bell, and other Poems. By Cnuartotre Exuimarneru. New York: 

John S. Taylor. 

This handsomely printed volume contains, besides the “ Convent-Bell,” occupying 
seventy-cight pages, two other pooms—* Izram, a Mexican Tale,” and “ Osrie, a Mis- 
sionary Tale,” of equal length, besides the “ Garden,” and a few fugitive pieces ; and 
forms, we believe, the entire poetical writings of Charlotte Elizabeth. The tales are 
deeply imbued with the religious sentiment, and exhibit considerable power of versilice- 
tion, and an carnest but graceful diction, 
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14.—Letters on Homiletic Preaching, and on Public Prayer ; together with Sermons and 
Letters. By Exnenezer Porter, D. D., President of the Theological Seminary, An- 
dover. New York: Ezra Collier. 

Dr. Porter is a learned theologian and critical scholar, and the author of a number of 
yery popular school books. ‘The present work is designed for the benefit of the student in 
divinity ; and, so far as we are capable of judging, is well adapted to that object. It ex- 
hibits the prominent characteristics of the author’s style, who regards this species of di- 
dactic composition as allowing very little scope:to the imagination, and requiring that the 
diction should possess purity, simplicity, and precision, as its prominent features. 

15.—A Treatise on Pathological Anatomy. By Canrut Roxrransry, M. D., Professor 
Extraordinary of Pathological Anatomy at the University of Vienna. ‘Translated from 
the German, with Additions in Diagnosis from Schoenbein, Skoda, and others. By 
Dr. Joux C. Perers. New York: William Radde. 

The British and Foreign Quarterly Review says that no modern volume on morbid 
anatomy contains half so many genuine facts as Rokitansky’s, and that it is alone suffi- 
cient to place its author in’the highest rank of medical observers. The present volume, 
complete in itself, is devoted to the abnormal conditions of the organs of respiration. A 
second volume, by the same author, has been translated, “ but will not be forthcoming un- 
less the sale of the first warrants it.” 
16.—The Boston Almanac, for the year 1845. By S.N. Dicktyson. Boston: T. Groom. 

‘his is the tenth annual volume of what we consider a model almanac. In typography 
and arrangement, it is a perfect specimen of neatness and taste ; and it contains, for its 
size and price, a vast amount of matter—almost everything that can be useful to the citi- 
zen or stranger, and will be found particularly valuable to the merchant and business man, 
in or out of Boston, as a commercial guide. 

17.— Married and Single ; or, Marriage and Celibacy Contrasted, in a series of Domes- 
tie Pictures. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

18.—Lovers and Husbands; a Story of Married Life. By 'T.S. Anrnur, author of 
“ Sweethearts and Wives,” * Insubordination,” “ Six Nights with the Washingtonians.” 
Two excellent fireside tales, addressed to the understanding and the heart. They have 

the commendation of an intelligent and pure-minded woman, possessed of all the virtues 

and graces they so agreeably inculcate. 

19.~-The Officer's Manual. Napoleon’s Maxims of War. ‘Translated from the French. 
By Colonel D’Acuinan, Deputy Adjutant-General to the Troops serving in Ireland. 
New York: J. S. Redfield. ; 

This little volume has the endorsement of General Winfield Scott, as containing a 
circle of maxims deduced from the highest sources of military science and experience, 
and as embracing practical illustrations of the principles, taken from the most celebrated 
campaigns of modern times. The study of the book will, no doubt, set young officers in 
a course of inquiry and reflection to these improvements in the arts of war ; but we trust 
the hour is not distant when maxiins of “ peace, and good will to man,” will take the 
place of those laid down in the present volume. 
20.—The Scout; or, The Fast of St. Nicholas. A Tale of the Seventeenth Century. 

By the author of “ The Eagle of the Mohawks.” New York: C. L. Stickney. 

This story may be regarded as a sequel to*the Eagle of the Mohawks, from the pen of 
the late Dr. J. L. E. W. Shecut. It takes up the thread of history where that story leaves 
it, and brings it down to the succeeding generation. The readers of the former well-told 
tale will find this equally, if not more interesting, 
21.—Sorrowing, yet Rejoicing ; or, A Narrative of Recent Successive Bereavements in 

a Minister's Family. New York: Robert Carter. 

The domestic afflictions described in this pathetic narrative, will excite the sympathy 
of all readers ; while the examples of resignation exhibited, strengthen our hopes of hu- 
manity, and its high destiny. 
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22.—Tihe Rockite. An Irish Story. By Cnanvorre Exizaneru. New York: John §, 

Taylor & Co. 

A thrilling narrative, designed to exhibit what the author calls the Christianity of the 
Roman Catholic Church, which she most ardently detests. It will be read with interes: 
by her numerous admirers; but we think a more loving spirit displayed in tales of this 
description would be more eff=ctual in combating error, in whatever form it may appear, 


23.—The Juvenile Library, a Collection of Moral Tales and Sketches. Vol. 2. Princi- 
cipally from the pen of Mrs. Canunine M. Sawyer. New York: C. L. Stickney. 


Whether in prose or verse, a poem or a parable, a story or a descriptive sketch, (and 
the volume contains every variety of composition,) the purest moral and social sentiments 
are inculcated, in the most attractive form. We notice in the volume several translations 
from the juvenile literature of the Germans. 


24.— Memoir of Mrs. Mary Lundie Duncan; being Recollections of a Daughter. By 
her Mother. New York: Robert Carter. 


This little volume exhibits the religious life and progress of an eminently pious woman, 
from the days of childhood, through all the vicissitudes of a life of joy and of sorrow, til! 
relieved from the last by the fruition of the former. It embraces numerous extracts from 
her diary, epistolary correspondence, and a few short poems, 


25.—Introduction to the Pictorial Reader, containing a variely of Easy Lessons upon 
the most Familiar Subjects, illustrated with numerous engravings. By RensseLarr 
Bentiey, author of the * Pictorial Spelling Book,” etc. New York: Saxton & Miles, 


Admirably adapted to the capacities of young children, learning to read. It is printed 
on snow-white paper, and illustrated with very pretty and appropriate cuts. 
26.—The Deserter. By Cuanvorre Exizazetu. New York: M. W. Dodd. 

A highly exciting story, in which, as in all the works of this writer, her evangelical re- 
ligious views are interwoven with the narrative. 


27.—Discourse on the Restoration of the Jews, delivered at the Tabernacle, October 28, 
and December 2, 1844. By M. M. Noan. With a Map of the Land of Israel. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. [This is an able, eloquent, and catholic defence of the 
Jews, in which we can discover much to commend, and but little to disapprove. We 
earnestly hope it may prove instrumental in restoring the “ chosen people,” scattered 
abroad, to the land of their fathers. It is almost Christian.} 

28.—Tie Treasury of History ; comprising a General Introductory Cutline of Universal 
History, Ancient and Modern, and a Series of Separate Histories of every Principal 
Nation that Exists ; their Rise, Progress, Present Condition, gc. By Samus. Mavy- 
per, author of the “ Treasury of Knowledge,” ete. ‘To which is added, The History 
of the United States. By Joun Lyman, Esq. New York: Daniel Adee. [The firet 
part of this work comprises 128 octavo pages. It is to be completed in fifteen num- 
bers, and will form two volumes, or more than fifteen hundred closely printed pages. 
The numbers are to appear monthly, at 25 cents each.] 

29.—The Illustrated Bible History, a Compilation of Important Events recorded in the 
Old and New Testament. New York: Wilson & Co. ['T'wo pretty volumes, embra- 
cing the most interesting events in the two Testaments, illustrated with 280 handsome 
engravings. ] 

30.—Helen Halsey; or, The Swamp State of Conelachita. A Tale of the Borders. By 
Witu1aM Giiwore Sms, author of “ Richard Hurdis,” “ The Yemassee,” “ ‘The Kins- 
men,” etc. New York: Burgess, Stringer & Co. 

31.—The Adventures of Mr. Obadiah Oldbuck, wherein are duly set forth the Crosses, 
Chagrins, Calamities, Checks, Chills, Changes, and Circumgerations by which his 
Courtship was attended. Showing also his Suit, and his Espousa! to his Lady-Love. 
New York: Wilson & Co. [A series of humorous etchings, replete with fun, &<.| 

32.—Library of Select Novels, No. 44. Agincourt; a Romance. By G. P. R. James, 
Esq., author of “ Darnley,” “De l'Orme,” * Arabella Stuart,” “ Rose D’Albret,” etc. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

33.—Dunigan’s Illustrated Edition of the Holy Bible, according to the Douay and Rhei- 
mis’ Versions. New York: Edward Dunigan. [The sixteen parts of this beautiful 
edition of the Catholic Bible, just completed, contain several beautiful engravings, 
illustrating select passages of holy writ.} 








